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EARLY DENMARK AND DENMARK ACADEMY, 


BY MRS. H. B. QUINTON. 

The town of Denmark, Iowa, consisting of twenty square 
miles, lies in the original Black Hawk Purchase, nine miles 
north of Ft. Madison. The first white inhabitant was John 
Q. Smith, a native of North Carolina, who made a claim to 
land in 1835. The first child born in the place was his son. 

In the spring of 1836, Lewis Epps, Timothy Fox and 
Curtis Shedd, with their families, and four unmarried men, 
journeyed from Providence, R. I., by water, to Quincy, III. 
They bought for two hundred dollars a squatter’s claim one 
half-mile from the center of Denmark. This consisted of 
land sufficient for four farms, with a small fenced field and 
a double log cabin sixteen by eighteen feet. It had two 
half-windows, a puncheon floor, a clay hearth and a sod 
chimney. This cabin in October received a fourth family, 
that of William Brown, consisting of five persons more. 
They had come by wagon fourteen hundred miles, and had 
been seven weeks on the way. LHighteen persons occupied 
the cabin through the winter, and at night the greater part 
of the floor space was used for beds, The bill of fare that 
winter consisted of pork and cornmeal, varied by cornmeal 
and pork. The hogs for butchering were obtained in Illinois, 
and the meal was ground at a mill in Augusta, Iowa, in 1835. 

The original name of Denmark was “The Haystack,’ so 
called from the custom of several neighbors putting hay in 
a common stack, which, standing on the open prairie, was 
conspicuous for some distance. By whom and when the 
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name of Denmark was conferred is uncertain, but a survey 
under that name was made in 1837. 

That same year a school house was built and Miss Eliza 
Houston, of Lyndeborough, N. H., was installed as teacher. 
This school house, which was used for church as well, was 
originally twenty by twenty-four feet, but was soon length- 
ened to forty feet. It had a loose floor partly of slabs, the 
walls were unplastered and covered with oak splits, the seats 
were slabs with no backs, and the desk consisted of two up- 
right boards faced with cottonwood and with a six inch strip 
nailed on top, all of native Iowa wood. This building was 
used for church purposes as well as school for eight years. 

During the summer of 1837 and the winter of 1837-38, 
Rev. W. P. Apthorp preached at times to the few living 
near ‘The Haystack.’ In the spring of 1838 measures 
were taken to secure church organization and Rey. Julius 
A. Reed, of Warsaw, Ill., and Rev. Asa Turner, Jr., of 
Quincy, Ill., were invited to assist. On May 5, 1838, thirty- 
two individuals assented to the “Articles of Faith’? and 
covenanted with one another to serve the Lord. They were 
the first to unfurl that banner in Iowa, which, more than two 
hundred years before, their fathers unfurled over Plymouth 
Rock. Denmark church is the oldest existing church west 
of the Mississippi river, and the first Congregational church 
west of the Alleghanies. 

After the church was organized, the Rev. Asa Turner 
was invited to become its pastor, and in July he removed to 
Denmark with his wife and three children. 

The “Home Missionary” found Denmark, his future 
home, consisting of three houses and the school house, and 
the first night was passed in the historic cabin that had 
sheltered so many of Denmark’s first settlers. But Mr. 
Turner soon had a small shanty built east of the present 
church edifice. The town proprietors gave him two lots for 
building; this house was the fifth erected from sawed lumber, 

One of the Denmark “girls” of that time contributes a 
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realistic picture of the hardships and life of the pioneers. 
Her father was born in London; “pressed” on board a Brit- 
ish man-of-war when ten years old, he followed the seas, 
becoming a sea captain. Living on the coast of Maine and 
fearing for his sons the temptation of the Maine coast to a 
seafaring life, he decided to come west with his wife and ten 
children. Their destination was Illinois, but on their jour- 
ney westward they heard of the Purchase and reached it on 
October 4, 1837. His daughter says: ‘As we drew near 
Burlington, in front of a little hut on the river bank, sat a 
girl and a boy—most pitiable looking objects, uncared for, 
hollow-eyed, sallow-faced; they had crawled out into the 
warm sun with chattering teeth to see the boat pass. To 
mother’s inquiries the Captain said: ‘If you’ve never seen 
that kind of sickness I reckon you must be a Yankee; that’s 
the ager. I’m afraid you'll see plenty of it if you stay long 
in these parts. They call it here the swamp devil, and it will 
take the roses out of the cheeks of those plump little ones of 
yours mighty quick. Cure it! No, Madam. No cure for 
it; have to wear it out. I had it a year when I first went on 
the river.’ 

‘We then decided not to locate near the river. We 
stopped in a cabin while father ‘prospected.’ He heard of 
a Yankee settlement back from the river. Hastening to it 
he found two small cabins; the families of Messrs. Epps and 
Shedd were living in one, and Mr. Fox’s family in the other. 
Also a mile to the west lived William Brown. They divided 
with us their claim, and helped get the logs for our house. 
During the fortnight it was being built we lived in a cabin 
near Moffat’s Mill (now Augusta), by the river, Father, 
our brother of sixteen, and a young man who came with us, 
being made welcome in the cabin of Messrs. Epps, Shedd, 
Hill and Houston. That they were all in the body we know, 
but how they all lived I cannot tell; those little pioneer 
cabins had extensive possibilities, as did also the heads and 
hearts of their occupants. 
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“Every night mother suffered from fear of being scalped 
by the Indians, not knowing where they were prowling 
about. But she kept her fears from us at that time. Wolves 
we sometimes saw in daytime, and often heard them sniffing 
around the door at night and setting up blood-curdling 
howls. Father had a massive sea chest and it took the 
united strength of our family to drag it before the door at 
night and pile cthers on top; we then felt secure from In- 
dians and wolves. Once sister and I went to the mill, as we 
had nothing for bread but hulled or parched corn pounded 
in a mortar or ground in a coffee-mill. Mr. Moffat said the 
water was too high for grinding, but he went to his house 
and kindly divided with us their meal. 

‘When our cabin was finished, father and Mr. Smith 
came for us with an ox-team. It was dreadfully muddy and 
some of us had to walk. The distance was two miles, mostly 
up hill, and as far as we could see one long stretch of black 
mud. For the first time one little fellow cried to go home 
and see his grandmother. Mrs. Smith had delayed her 
dinner for us; mother wouldn’t think for a moment of mak- 
ing her so much trouble, but Mr. Smith had already stopped 
the team at the door, saying he had got the least ones and 
mother would have to follow. Turning to us children, Mrs. 
Smith said, ‘You are tired, aren’t you honeys?’ and looking 
in mother’s face, ‘Rest a bit; then you'll feel better to 
fix up your house, and I reckon you'll find right smart to 
do there.’ Except Mr. Moffat’s, mother had not seen a face 
during the last fortnight, and kind Mrs. Smith, our nearest. 
neighbor, never lost a warm place in her heart. It some- 
what dampened our ardor when we saw our mite of a cabin 
standing on the bare prairie alone, and to our eager inquiries 
where the beds and tables and other articles could be put, 
mother’s cheerful answer would be, ‘Oh, we'll find a place or 
make one.’ Yet I overheard her tell Mrs. Shedd that when 
she came to that dark little cabin on the prairie, with such 
desolate dreariness all around, it looked so unlike home that 
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for a moment all she had given up rushed through her mind 
with crushing force. 

“That fall we were beset with difficulty to get bread. 
The water was so high the mills couldn’t grind. Messrs. 
Fox, Epps and father took their oxen and went to West 
Point (perhaps Lowell) to grind corn with the oxen. Five 
days they were gone, the three families living meantime on 
hulled corn. Mother said she thought she would never get 
so tired of corn but that we should be thankful we had 
enough of that. On the day of their return she tried to 
grind wheat in the coffee-mill as she wanted to surprise 
father with a flour biscuit. We all took turns grinding, 
and ran it through a number of times, mother keeping at it 
at intervals most of the day, but the wheat was tough. 
When it was baked there was a small show for all our hard 
work, and it required mother’s deft skill to make it go 
around,” 

In those days bacon, corn bread and potatoes were the 
staple articles of food; pumpkin pies and pumpkin butter, 
and native crab apples and plums were the delicacies of the 
table. The bill of fare was sometimes supplemented with 
wild honey, grouse, quail, partridges and deer. Besides the 
family whose representative experience has been given, there 
came in 1837, those of William B. Cooper, Ira Houston, 
David Wilson, and Charles Whitmarsh, with Messrs. Hart- 
well J. Taylor, Francis and Timothy Sawyer, John E. 
Leeper, Orson Newton, Alonzo Burton and J. Gilman Field. 
These, with the former residents, formed a church organiza- 
tion in 1838. Meantime lands and homesteads had to be 
secured. How? Let the family story already quoted relate: 

“The next fall (1838), one year after we came, occurred 
the first government sale of land in Burlington. Much 
excitement prevailed, and some felt great anxiety, as they 
might now lose their homes, or in order to get money to buy 
them, have to pay fifty per cent to speculators or land-grab- 
bers who stood ready to bid their homes from under them. 
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“Father knew that the money he brought with him had 
dwindled so it would not be sufficient; the money coming to 
us back east was not due, and to borrow it at that time 
would necessitate his going there. The journey there and 
back might consume two or three months’ time, and to be 
sure of being in season for the sale, father started for Maine 
in August. He got the money, but coming back the river 
was low, and he was delayed. As the time drew near the 
all-absorbing topic at home was father’s return. Many had 
been getting ready for a week to go to the sale, taking food, 
cooking utensils, and blankets, expecting to camp out several 
days, and not knowing, with thousands of others, when their 
turn to bid would come. 

“A few days before the sale mother became so troubled 
she went to Mr. Epps and Mr. Fox. They told her that if 
possible they would bid in our land, or otherwise protect it, 
but she grew so anxious she could neither eat nor sleep. 
Mr. Fox called the morning the sale opened on his way to 
Burlington to reassure her that we should not lose our home. 

“In those days we were not only waiting and looking for 
father’s return from the east, not knowing what had hap- 
pened, but we constantly exercised an anxious vigilance 
towards the west for the Indians. They had made a treaty, 
but we knew of their treacherous attacks. Large companies 
of them passed to Burlington from their camping-ground a 
little west of us, and would stop on the way for something to 
eat, asking first for doughnuts and ‘cows’ grease’ (butter). 
Mrs. Epps had given Black Hawk and a few of his braves 
some doughnuts. so they learned the word and always asked 
for them. The Indians were always hungry, and at first, 
though their capacious stomachs seemed limitless, and every- 
thing cooked in the house quickly disappeared, mother dared 
not refuse them. 

“Mr. Epps and Mr. Fox bid in our land, and in a few 
days father arrived with the money, to the joy and relief of 
all. At Pittsburg he had met with two other families bound 
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for the Purchase and Denmark, Isaac Field’s and Oliver 
Brooks’; both men afterwards became deacons, the latter 
served as clerk of the church and kept remarkably full and 
accurate records for more than fifty years.” 

The original owners, Messrs. Epps, Fox, Shedd and 
Brown, laid off the town in January, 1840, in twenty-four 
blocks, enclosing a park of four blocks. One-half of the 
town lots were donated for school purposes. These original 
settlers of Denmark brought with them the spirit and prin- 
ciples which led their ancestors in New England to provide 
among the first things for churches and schools. 

To their first pastor, Rev. Asa Turner, familiarly called 
“Father Turner” justly belongs the title “Father of Denmark 
Academy.” There is a tradition that Father Turner con- 
ditioned his coming to Denmark upon the founding of an 
institution of learning. For several years the purpose to 
establish a school did not take definite shape: There was 
talk of a college and the name “Philandrian College,” to be 
located in Denmark, with the names of seven trustees, figure 
in the early laws of the Territory of Wisconsin, 1837-38, 
but from lack of funds the institution failed to materialize, 

The charter of Denmark Academy was granted by the 
Territorial Legislative Assembly, February 3, 1843; it is, 
therefore, the oldest incorporated institution in Iowa. The 
original trustees were Asa Turner, Jr., Reuben Brackett, 
Isaac Field, Oliver Brooks, and Hartwell J. Taylor. The 
proceeds of the undivided half of the town site yielded the 
first stock for the Academy. Instruction was begun in Sep- 
tember, 1845, by Albert A. Sturges, who was afterwards for 
thirty years a missionary in Micronesia. Mr. Sturges taught 
from 1845 to 1848, the first year at a salary of fifty dollars 
per year, which was subsequently raised to twenty dollars 
per term. 

For several years after the birth of the Academy it made 
but little progress; in fact, it was merely a select school for 
the people of Denmark. There was no Academy building, 
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the old historic Congregational church being occupied dur- 
ing the first few years. In 1848 a new building was erected 
by the people of Denmark on the Academy lands at a cost 
of four thousand dollars. It was a neat two-story structure 
of limestone twenty-eight by fifty-two feet, and is a portion 
of the present Academy building. In the lower only fin- 
ished room of this building Mr. Drake taught until the 
summer of 1852. At that time the trustees engaged Rev. 
Henry K. Edson to take charge of the school; he had been 
for five years the successful principal of Hopkins Academy 
in Hadley, Mass. ; 

The Academy opened in 1852 with eighteen pupils, one 
from abroad, and increased to one hundred and five the first 
year, forty-four being from abroad; the second year a total 
of one hundred and forty-four, with eighty-eight from 
abroad; the third year two hundred and one, one hundred 
and forty-four from abroad. 

The village only fifteen years old, which greeted the 
teachers from New England, was still in the rough. Blue 
sky and green prairie furnished all the natural scenery. 
The few houses were mostly of one story, or one and a half; 
few lots were fenced and everything seemed out of doors. 

The Academy stood alone and unsheltered by trees upon 
the open prairie; it had no doorsteps, nor was there in the 
whole place a sign of board or stone walks to keep one from 
sinking in the seas of mud. Pupils of that early time came 
to Denmark in ‘prairie schooners” from a distance of one 
hundred to two hundred miles, and, in some instances, 
drawn by ox-teams. The driver of one of these, a woman 
taking her children to school, relieved the tedium of the way 
by smoking a clay pipe. 

At this time the mails reached Denmark but once a week. 
The students were accommodated with board in private fam- 
ilies, or with rooms where they boarded themselves, or in 
the Academy boarding or club house. Comfortable rooms 
with board, fuel, lights and washing were furnished from 
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$1.50 to $1.75 per week. The tuition at the Academy was 
from $18 to $24 per year. 

The first catalogue was issued in August, 1853. Two 
names only appear upon the teachers’ page, those of Mr. 
and Mrs, Edson. In 1858 the first diplomas were awarded 
to Miss Emma Cooper and Miss Fanny Fox. During the 
years 1856-57, eight gentlemen students took studies equiva- 
lent to the course and were accounted alumni. All became 
men of note; one was Charles K. Adams, President for some 
time of Cornell University of New York and also of the State 
University of Wisconsin from 1892 until his death in 1902. 
In 1855 Miss B. M. White of New York became Lady Prin- 
cipal, which position she filled satisfactorily for seven years. 

Blacksmith shops were established in Denmark previous 
to 1840, Mr. James Cooper being the first blacksmith. In 
1849 Mr. Bassett made twenty-five reapers for cutting grain, 
one of which was used on the farm of William Brown, and 
driven by his son Edward. The year before, 1848, Mr. 
Bassett made two threshing machines, one of which was 
taken by teams overland to Salt Lake City, Utah, the other 
was purchased and used by William Brown. 

About 1850, Messrs. Fox, Epps and Shedd began the 
pork packing business, which they continued for several 
years. The buildings used for this purpose are now stand- 
ing east of town near the place where the first cabins stood. 

James Edwards opened a store about 1840 in the north 
part of town, the building is now used as a dwelling house. 
He soon sold his store to Mr. Alvord, who, in 1850, after 
having charge of it for some time, sold to Mr. Day, and 
went to California. In 1851 Mr. Day was joined by Mr. 
Ingalls, and they built the store which is still standing. In 
a few years Mr. Alvord returned from California and built 
what is now Mr. Fisher’s store. 

Of the old settlers few remain. Mr. Edward Brown of 
Denmark, and his brother Charles Brown, are the sole sur- 
vivors of the eighteen who wintered in the log cabin in 1836 
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and 1837. Mr. Edward Brown was six months old when 
his parents reached Denmark. The Denmark “girl” who 
gives the story of pioneer experiences in this article is still 
living, with three other members of the same family. Mr. 
Ingalls, mentioned above, has retired from business, but 
still lives in Denmark. Deacon Trowbridge, who for over 
fifty years was sexton of the Congregational church, passed 
away last year. 

For a number of years Denmark was an important station 
of the “underground railroad’’; escaped slaves considered 
themselves safe on reaching the place. Parson Turner and 
Edward Turner were the principal ones who secreted and 
helped the contrabands. One, Philip James, made baskets 
and took them to Burlington. Slaves who reached Denmark 
were secreted under these baskets and Mr. James, on reach- 
ing Burlington, would drive around the town with them but 
did not sell them, and when night came the hidden slaves 
would be taken to the house of some party friendly to the 
cause and helped across the river. 

A slave once came to a house two miles from Denmark 
and asked for shelter. He was secreted and shortly followed 
by his pursuers who were instructed to go in the opposite 
direction from the town and under cover of night the negro 
reached Denmark in safety. 

On account of anti-slavery principles Denmark was a 
marked town during the civil war. A home guard was 
organized and the people were in constant fear of guerrillas, 
as they had threatened to burn the town; at one timea party 
of them crossed the river and headed for Denmark but were 
frightened away. 

During the civil war the Academy suffered from loss of 
students and consequent pecuniary embarrassment, but her 
gallant sons performed their full share of patriotic service 
on many a battlefield. Over one hundred students were 
enrolled as defenders of their country, Some attained high 
command, some laid down their lives, Following is a list of 
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the students who enlisted as soldiers: George Bristow, 
Pierson H. Bristow, Hiram Brown, S. Brown, Horatio Case, 
Tobeski Coggeshall, Oscar Dudley, Baron Edwards, James 
Edwards, Henry A. Field, Elmer Hall, Homer Hall, Amos 
Hill, Amos Howard, Henry Howard, George Lockett, Theo- 
dore Loomis, T. J. Matlack, O. V. Montgomery, George 
Shedd*, H. H. Shedd, James A. Shedd, Fred Spencer, 
Jasper Spencer, John Starr, Asa Turner, Robert Turner, 
Watson Turner, Eugene F. Ware, George Whitmarsh, Tim- 
othy Whitmarsh, Alfred Wilder*. 

The greater number of those who returned resumed their 
studies in the Academy. The catalogue of 1865-66 shows 
two hundred and seventy students, two hundred of whom 
were from abroad, gathered from sixteen different states, 
and including twenty children of the first pupils of Prof. 
and Mrs, Edson. 

At this time the people of Denmark met with a problem 
difficult to solve. The Academy building was altogether 
too small to accommodate such a number of students. Help 
from abroad had never been asked or received, but it was 
now decided that such an addition to the Academy as was 
needed could not be built without outside assistance. Mr. 
Edson was sent east to solicit funds and while there he 
obtained about half the amount required. Within two years 
the new building was completed at a cost of seventeen thou- 
sand dollars. 

A word here should be said concerning the generosity 
of the people of Denmark. Such a school as the Academy, 
without endowment, could never have existed without the 
generous support of the Denmark residents. Father Turner, 
a poor man with large family, gave liberally of his substance 
to both church and school. He was a farmer-preacher— 
without the produce of his land he could not have lived, as 
his salary, supposed to be three hundred dollars, was rarely 
paid in full, and after twenty years of labor it reached only 
six hundred dollars. 


*Killed in battle. 
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The church edifice was destroyed by fire in 1861. Re- 
building the church and adding to the Academy made a 
hard financial strain for the people of Denmark. They took 
pride in wearing sunbonnets and plain clothes “to meeting”’, 
preferring to do so that they might have more with which to 
help the church and school. When the work of building 
was hindered by lack of funds, one of the Trustees replied 
thus to his pastor’s urgency, ‘‘We have given until we can 
give no more. This is the best coat I have in the world, 
and it is not fit to wear to church. You must give usa rest 
and let us do something for ourselves.” 

For twenty-six years Professor Edson received tuitions 
and paid the salaries of teachers therefrom, contenting him- 
self with the remainder. A part of the time this remainder 
was equivalent to a moderate salary and part of the time to 
a bare living, $400 a year for both himself and Mrs. Edson. 
In 1874 a small endowment was received—$10,000, part of 
it from the sale of lands given by Mr. Reed, the balance by 
subscription from friends of the Academy at home and 
abroad. This endowment now amounts to $18,000. Mr. 
Edson never received any part of the income of endowment 
funds, 

In 1878 Mr. and Mrs. Edson had leave of absence for a 
year in Europe, to rest, study, travel and regain health. 
Father Turner advised it. The next year Mr. Edson sent 
from Geneva, Switzerland, his resignation. The year be- 
fore, the Board of Trustees, now enlarged to fifteen, had put 
on record their testimony that he had “labored with the 
strictest integrity, with Christian honor and self-sacrificing 
zeal,” and their appreciation of his “signal fidelity, energy 
and success.” In accepting his resignation they expressed 
their ‘deep sense of the value of his services as Principal of 
the Academy for twenty-six years,” and their “affectionate 
sympathies and fervent prayers for his continued usefulness.” 
Mrs. Edson, who served as Lady Principal for many years, 
will be iong remembered by the graduates of the Academy 
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and other pupils for her loving kindness, and the grace and 
beauty of her Christian character and influence. She died 
at Grinnell, January 16, 1889, aged sixty-two years. Prof. 
Edson moved to Grinnell and occupied the chair of didactics 
in Iowa College from 1879 to 1892. Prof. and Mrs. Bing- 
ham succeeded Mr. and Mrs. Edson; for three years they 
were followed by three different professors. Mr. A.'S. 
Johnson served from 1887-90, Mr. J. F. Morse from 1890- 
94. At this time, under the efficient management of Prin- 
cipal Morse, the Academy received new inspiration, the 
attendance increased, the course of study was revised and 
strengthened. Life was felt in all departments. 

Miss Emma Cooper, who received the first diploma from 
Denmark Academy, was the daughter of William B. Cooper 
and wife, who came to Denmark on their wedding trip. She 
was the first child born to them. Her life was devoted to 
teaching, in which profession she was always successful. 
For a number of years she was principal of one of the city 
schools in Topeka, Kansas. She taught for several years in 
the Denmark Academy as Lady Principal and for half of the 
year 1886 she served as Principal, the former incumbent 
having resigned during the middle of the year. 

Miss Charlotte N. Estabrooke, of East Lebanon, Mass., 
was secured as Lady Principal from 1888-95. She was a 
fine scholar, a good and faithful teacher, and a lady in every 
sense of the word. Her influence over the young women 
especially was very noticeable for good. 

Principals Macomber and Conner from 1894-98 kept up 
the good work, and were succeeded by Prof. Wing in 1889, 
who succumbed to pneumonia in the spring of 1900. He 
was a specimen of noble manhood, whose influence for good 
will be felt by the youths of the community for a long time. 

Arthur Risser, A. B., from Grinnell, a graduate of Den- 
mark Academy in 1895, was assisting Principal Wing at the 
time of his death; he took charge of the Academy the 
remainder of the year and for two succeeding years. He 
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was succeeded by J. Richmond Childs, A. B. (Amherst), 
under whose administration the Academy will take no back- 
ward steps. He is assisted by Miss Willard, A. B. (Knox). 

The value of such a school as Denmark Academy, kept 
up as it has been for fifty-nine years, can never be estimated. 
Upwards of four thousand students have been enrolled. 
The graduates numbered two hundred and forty-three up to 
the year 1904. Eight of these graduates were the children 
of Denmark Academy alumni. They came from nearly 
every state in the Union, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Columbia river to Mexico. They are filling pulpits, 
judges’ benches, presidents’ and professors’ chairs in colleges; 
they are ministers of the gospel, missionaries, home and 
foreign, doctors, lawyers, business men and women, school 
teachers, and fathers and mothers of future Denmark 
Academy students and graduates. 

The environment of Denmark Academy has always been 
favorable to students. The citizens have been kind and 
generous to them in opening their houses for board or rooms 
as needed, There has never been a saloon in Denmark and 
it is safe to prophesy there never will be. The town is 
pleasantly situated in a healthful location. The community 
is an intelligent and cultured one, and its influence upon the 
students, who are looked upon as members of its society, is 
lasting and beneficial. 

While the Academy was founded by members of the 
Congregational church it is by no means sectarian, It is 
open to all. However, the influence brought to bear upon 
the student is thoroughly Christian, 

The government of the Academy is based upon the rules 
of conduct which ought to be observed by young people 
assembled for study. The Academy building contains com- 
modious class rooms, library and assembly hall, all in good 
repair. A new Club House, with large pleasant rooms, is 
situated in a block adjoining the Academy grounds. Near 
the Academy stands the Music Hall, containing pianos to be 
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used by the students for instruction and practice. A beau- 
tiful campus of about three acres, with croquet ground and 
tennis court, surrounds the buildings, while in front lies the 
large and beautiful village park. 

In order to give students the benefit derived from listen- 
ing to the best talent of the American lecture platform, an 
annual course of lectures has been given in Academy Hall, 
to which students can purchase tickets at a reduced price. 

At the annual Commencement, June, 1903, twenty-three 
hundred dollars were subscribed for improvements for the 
Academy. The amount was used for a steam heating plant, 
acetylene gas lighting, and some minor improvements. A 
class of thirteen was graduated in June, 1904. 

Much of the work done in Denmark Academy the pen 
of the historian will never record, it “Seems out of sight 
like the toil of those who lay foundations upon which will 
rise stately superstructures to be admired of men.” 


Persons traveling from Fort Dodge to Des Moines, will 
find a first rate conveyance in the line of stages run by 
Hatch & Co. They leave three times a week, have good 
carriages, careful drivers and fast horses, all of which can 
be readily proven by trial.—fort Dodge Republican, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1864. 


Tur Ice.—The Des Moines river which has been snugly 
bridged for months, began to cave in a few dayssince. The 
ice at the crossing above Court Avenue bridge has had a few 
holes punched into it by the hoofs of horses, and travel is 
not so free as usual in that direction.— Daily State Register 
(Des Moines), March 1, 1862. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE HALF-BREED TRACT. 


BY B. L. WICK. 


The late Judge George G. Wright, in his lectures, fre- 
quently urged his students to make a study of the legal 
questions growing out of the half-breed lands, which occu- 
pied the attention of the courts for many years during the 
early days. It was due to this venerable jurist’s suggestion 
that the writer became interested in this subject. 

In order that the reader may fully understand the true 
situation, it will be necessary to go back and cite the early 
treaties which were made with the Indians, as these have a 
certain bearing on the questions involved. 

On November 8, 1804, five Indian chiefs of the Fox and 
Sac nation, entered into a treaty at St. Louis, whereby they 
sold to the United States, fifty-one million acres of land 
lying between the Illinois, the Fox and the Mississippi 
rivers, in the then territory of Illinois. William H. Harri- 
son, then governor of the territory of Indiana, acted on 
behalf of the government. The consideration paid for this 
vast stretch of country, was protection on part of the govern- 
ment, and goods delivered to the amount of $2,234.50, with 
an annuity, paid in goods, of $600.00 to the Sacs, and 
$400.00 to the Foxes, forever. It was further provided that, 
as long as the government held the lands, “the Indians be- 
longing to the said tribes shall enjoy the privilege of living 
and hunting upon them”. The tribes always maintained 
that the chiefs had no power or authority to make such a 
treaty, as they had been sent to St. Louis to obtain the re- 
lease of an Indian who had been imprisoned for the killing 
of a white man, and consequently were not empowered to 
relinquish the title to any lands which the tribes held or 
occupied, 

This treaty was made at the time that the government 
took possession of the Louisiana purchase at St. Louis. 
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It shows the extreme southern limit of the State of Iowa, with adjacent portions of Illinois 
and Missouri. Compiled from original sources by Mr. C. 8S. Byrkit, 
late Deputy Secretary of State. 
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Black Hawk was present, but he and his followers failed in 
any way to recognize the American government. 

The Indians never accepted this treaty as binding upon 
themselves as tribes, still the United States, in every subse- 
quent treaty, forced the Sacs and Foxes to re-affirm the 
treaty of 1804. In the treaty of September 13, 1815, en- 
tered into with the Sacs, the treaty of 1804 was re-affirmed, 
and the same was done in the separate treaty entered into 
with the Foxes on the following day. 

In a later treaty with the Sacs of Fox river, made at St. 
Louis, May 13, 1816, by William Clark, Auguste Chouteau 
and Ninian Edwards, commissioners on behalf of the gov- 
ernment, and twenty-two chiefs and head men of the Indian 
nation, the treaty of 1804 was again re-affirmed. This 
treaty Black Hawk also signed, or “‘touched the goose quill,” 
as he expressed it. It is apparent that the treaty of 1804 
gave the commissioners much trouble, and hence it was 
sought to mention its provisions in every subsequent treaty 
entered into by the various government representatives. 

Later, another treaty was made in Washington, D. C., 
between the United States and the Sac and Fox nations. 
William Clark was the commissioner and ten duly appointed 
and qualified Indian chiefs and head men represented the 
Indian tribes. This treaty was executed on August 4, 1824, 
and ratified on January 18, 1825. By its provisions the 
Indians disposed of all their right and title to the northern 
portion of the state of Missouri from the river to the western 
borders of that state. By this treaty 119,000 acres of land 
were reserved to the half-breeds of the Sac and Fox nations; 
this land is described as lying between the Des Moines and 
the Mississippi rivers, and south of a line drawn from a 
point one mile below Farmington, east to the Mississippi 
river, touching the town of Ft. Madison, and including the 
town of Keokuk, and all of the lands lying between said 
line and the junction of the rivers. 

The title to this land was the same as other Indian titles, 
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the United States retaining a reversionary interest in the 
land and depriving the holders thereof of the right to sell or 
dispose of it. A half-breed by the name of Morgan, is said 
to have been the person who made such an eloquent plea for 
his people, that he won over the government officials to 
reserve this valuable tract of land for the use of the people 
of his color. 

It is a much mooted question who secured for the half- 
breeds this immense tract of valuable land. Captain James 
W. Campbell, son of Isaac R. Campbell, who, as a boy, came 
to Iowa in 1830, in a public speech made in 1875, claimed 
that the honor belonged to Maurice Blondeau, a jolly French- 
man, who had for years prior to the enactment of the treaty, 
been a sort of mediator for the Indians with the government 
officials. He was a brother-in-law of Andrew Santamont, 
who had a step-son by the name of Frank Labessa, the best 
interpreter among the Sacs and Foxes in early days. 

The American Fur Company had posts on both sides of 
the Mississippi river during the first quarter of the last 
century. The agents had Indian wives, and brought up 
large families; hunters and trappers came also and located 
along the rivers and put up log huts and brought their 
squaws and reared families. The same might be said of 
many of the soldiers who moved about from one place to 
another protecting the early settlers during the Indian wars. 
Thus in a few years there sprang up a mixed population 
among the Indians on the borders. Someadopted the blanket, 
and took up the wandering lives of the Indians, while others, 
too proud to reside in the wigwam, tried to make a place for 
themselves and their children among the white settlers now 
related to them by ties of kinship. 

Julien Dubuque had an Indian wife, and so had many of 
his French Canadians. The second white settler in Iowa, 
Chevalier Marais, in the year 1812 married the daughter of 
the chief of the Ioway Indians. Dr. Samuel ©. Muir, a 
native of Scotland, and a surgeon in the United States army, 
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was stationed at Ft. Edwards, now Warsaw, Illinois. He 
had taken to wife a Fox maiden, and when the government 
later issued an order for all officers in the army to abandon 
their Indian wives, the Doctor resigned his office, saying, as 
he held up to public view his infant daughter, “May God 
forbid that a son of Caledonia should ever desert his child 
or disown his clan.” He died in Keokuk in 1832, from 
cholera, survived by a widow and five children. The prop- 
erty was wasted in litigation, and this “brave and faithful 
wife, left friendless and penniless,” at last returned with her 
children to her own people on the upper Missouri. 

At Farmers’ Point, which was founded in 1831, there 
were a number of white settlers who had Indian wives. 
Antoine Le Claire, one of the founders of Davenport, took 
for his wife, the granddaughter of a Sac chief, and he, him- 
self, was the son of a granddaughter of a Pottawattamie 
chieftain. John Conelly, J. Forsyth, James Thorn, J. 
Tolman, employees of the American Fur Company, all had 
‘Indian wives. Lemoleise, a French trader, who lived near 
the place called Sandusky, in Lee county, had an Indian 
wife. Henry J. Carbell married a Winnebago maiden, and 
even the daughter of Black Hawk, who all his life was an 
enemy of the whites, was engaged to a merchant of Ft. 
Madison, but the engagement was broken off. 

From existing conditions, as regards the mixture of races 
in this part of Iowa at the time, it would seem that what the 
friends of the half-breeds so eloquently contended for, before 
the treaty was signed, was just and sensible, and had matters 
gone as they had hoped, we might to-day have had a settle- 
ment in southeastern Iowa of thrifty, law-abiding people, as 
proud of their Indian blood as was John Randolph of 
Roanoke. 

During the year 1833, a meeting of half-breed Indians 
was held at Farmers’ Trading Post, to prepare a petition to 
Congress requesting the passage of an act authorizing the 
half-breeds to sell and dispose of the land holdings granted 
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them by the treaty of 1824. Congress it seems, on June 
30, 1834, passed an act, whereby the government relin- 
quished to the half-breeds, as a class, the reversionary inter- 
ests it held, together with power to convey. (4 Stat. at 
Large, p. 740.) It was due to the mistake or the careless- 
ness of this act by Congress, that the half-breeds became 
possessed of a fee simple title which caused the trouble. 

Many questions arose in the construction of this statute. 
One of the first raised by the courts was, who are the half- 
breeds for whom this tract is intended? It is not ques- 
tioned but that it was intended to be for the use of the 
whites of the Sac and Fox nations, who did not wear a 
blanket, and who were not entitled to annuities conferred 
upon the Indians of those tribes. It was further contended 
that the half-breeds preferred the annuities as many had 
decided to reside among the Indians; all agreed that they 
would be willing to accept the lands and annuities both. 
Soon the half-breed tract became one of the most active real 
estate localities in the west. It is stated on good authority 
that one Indian trader at Agency, now Agency City, pur- 
chased claims worth several thousand dollars, for a horse, a 
pony, a saddle, or a barrel of whiskey. Keokuk, as chief of 
the tribe, would attach his signature to the paper, to the 
effect that a certain person was a half-breed, and related by 
blood to the Sac and Fox nation. The person was easily 
influenced to partake of whiskey, and would then dispose of 
his title for a pony to some land-shark. So many transac- 
tions of this kind went on, that all these land contracts be- 
came known in law, as “blanket claims.” 

We must not, however, imagine that all this fraud was 
carried on by the whites alone. The Indians, on the other 
hand, soon discovered how they could take advantage of the 
situation, and soon those of mixed blood would get some 
Indian to swear that they were of Sac and Fox blood, and 
would dispose of land to which they held no title whatever. 
There were no boundary lines, no proper surveys, and as a 
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result conflicts arose which effected the titles for years after- 
wards. The main difficulty seems to have been that the 
right to sell was not given to individual Indians, but to the 
half-breeds as a class. 

The act of Congress was silent as to the method to be 
used in dividing the land, and soon full-blooded and half- 
breed Indians sold land without regard to any legal rights. 
Often the same tract would be sold to several persons. 
Whites had located on this land as squatters, believing that 
as soon as it was thrown open to settlement, they would come 
in as original settlers, hoping that title was still in the United 
States. Thus there might be on the same land, half-breeds, 
Indians, speculators and squatters, all claiming title to the 
land through some pretext or other, 

A number of companies were organized to deal in half- 
breed lands, the most important being the New York Land 
Company, and the St. Louis Land Company, the latter com- 
pany being finally absorbed by the former. Henry 8S. 
Austin, an attorney of New York, located at Montrose in 
1837, and with Dr. Isaac Galland as agent, looked after the 
interests of the New York Company. 

The territorial legislature of Wisconsin on January 16, 
1838, passed an act requiring all persons claiming land 
under the half-breed tract to file their respective claims with 
the clerk of the District Court of Lee county, within one 
year, showing the nature of the title upon which they relied. 
The same act provided that Edward Johnston, Thomas 8S. 
Wilson and David Brigham were appointed commissioners 
to take testimony as to the titles claimed by the respective 
parties at a per diem salary of $6.00. 

Lands not thus disposed of were to be sold and the pro- 
ceeds to be divided among such half-breeds as could proper- 
ly establish their claims and had not otherwise been fully 
paid in lands. The two commissioners, Wilson and John- 
ston, began in the spring of 1838, and sat for two years 
hearing the claims of the half-breeds. It seems that their 
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labors were displeasing to the people or to the parties deal- 
ing in half-breed titles. A considerable pressure was 
brought to bear upon Col. William Patterson and Hawkins 
Taylor, who were members of the territorial legislature, and 
at the First Legislative Assembly, 1838-39, a repealing law 
was passed which legislated the commissioners out of office. 
At the same session a law was enacted to partition this land, 
and as soon as the new law took effect, a suit for partition 
was brought by parties in St. Louis, and after nearly a year’s 
litigation, an agreement was entered into by the contending 
parties, and still other questions of law were left for the 
court to decide. 

The same act also provided that the commissioners should 
bring suit against the land for their services, thus depriving 
of their lands the half-breeds, who had had no part in mak- 
ing the selection, or of approving the method devised to 
settle affairs. Suits were accordingly brought, and the 
entire tract of land, consisting of 119,000 acres, was sold to 
Hugh T. Reid, an attorney, for the sum of $5,773.32. The 
sheriff executed a deed to Reid for the lands thus sold, and 
he became, and has held to this day the record for having 
been the largest land owner within our borders. 

The Legislature had enacted a law that any tenants in 
common, on lands which they were in possession of, might 
bring suits in partition. Under this law, a large number of 
suits were brought in Lee county, by claimants and their 
grantees, for partition of the half-breed tracts among the 
respective owners. Judgments were rendered for plaintiffs, 
and a commission was appointed dividing the lands into one 
hundred and one shares. The actual squatters were not 
silent, and remained active, as they had spent considerable 
money in improvements, and some had actually obtained 
“straw titles” to these lands. 

The Legislature of 1839 passed an act for the benefit of 
the white settlers. The act provided that any person who 
had color of title, and had settled upon the land, and had 
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made improvements thereon, before being dispossessed of 
such lands, should be paid full value for such improvements. 
The Legislature of 1840 passed a supplemental act author- 
izing any settler on the half-breed tract, who had some color 
of title to the same, to select not more than one section, and 
hold such land till the title was finally settled. A receipt 
paid for taxes should be evidence of title to enable the person 
to hold such land. The next session followed this up by 
passing a law that the white settler was to have a lien on the 
land for improvements which he had made. During the 
session of 1848 another act was passed permitting the de- 
fendant in an action of ejectment to raise the question of 
fraud in procuring title by the plaintiff, whatever the nature 
of title might be, and the allegation of fraud should be 
investigated by the judge. (See Chap. 4, Sess. 1839-40. ) 

Now a long fight began in the courts, and it was not now 
a fight over the rights of the half-breeds, as these unfor- 
tunate people, for the most part, had disposed of all their 
holdings, for a mere song, to the powerful land companies, 
or their agents. The Legislature, by its various acts, had 
tried to protect the actual white settlers against the claims 
of the speculators, who were seeking to get possession of 
these lands, which had become the most valuable in the 
territory. 

At the January term, 1846, of the Supreme Court, the 
case entitled “Joseph Webster, plaintiff in error, vs. Hugh 
T. Reid, defendant in error,’ was decided by the court, com- 
posed of Charles Mason, Joseph Williams and Thomas S. 
Wilson. ‘This case involved the title to one hundred and 
sixty acres of land, and the court held that Reid, who had. 
previously purchased the 119,000 acres for less than six 
thousand dollars, was the owner in fee simple of this land. 

In 1841, Johnston & Reid, as attorneys for the St. Louis 
claimants of the half-breed lands, filed a petition in the 
United States Court for a decree of partition. Francis 
Scott Key, author of the “Star Spangled Banner,” who was 
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then an attorney for the New York Land Company, also 
holding forty-one shares in these lands, drew up the decree, 
by which the half-breed tract of land was divided into one 
hundred and one shares, and arranged that each claimant 
should draw his portion by lot, and that he should abide the 
result whatever it might be. This decree was signed May 
8, 1841, and for more than ten years litigation continued. 
By agreement, a plat was filed of record October 6, 1841. 
According to that plat, titles to half-breed lands are now 
held, 

The Court held as follows: ‘That the act of Congress 
of 1834, vested the right and title in the half-breed Indians, 
all the right the United States had, with power to the half- 
breeds to transfer their portions by sale, descent or devise, 
according to the laws of the State of Missouri.” Neither 
the treaty nor the act of Congress mentioned the names of 
persons who could take under the law, and it was for this 
reason that the territorial legislature, on January 18, 1838, 
with a view to ascertain who were the real owners, appointed 
the commission to pass upon the titles and to set aside these 
lands in severalty. 

The grounds upon which Webster rested his case were 
as follows: 

1. That he was a purchaser in good faith of the land 
from Na-mau-tau-pus, a half-breed Indian of the Sacs and 
Foxes, and that other Indians had so testified and made oath. 

2. That he had resided on these lands and made im- 
provements thereon, 

3. That no notice had been personally served upon the 
defendant, Webster, 

4. That plaintiff had been one of the attorneys in the 
case, that the sale had never in fact taken place, and that 
the return of the sheriff was false. 

Another question raised in the case was, the meaning of 
Indian titles. The court held that the half-breeds held the 
land in common, and could not dispose of it without the 
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consent of the United States, but that the later act conferred 
this fee simple title and hence the act of 1834 conferred the 
right to sell and dispose of land on certain conditions. 

Another question decided was, tnat although a legislature 
could not by law destroy vested rights, it did have a legal 
right to create and augment them. The case is reported in 
Morris, page 467. Another case was brought by Reid 
against Wright, which was decided at the May term, 1849, 
adversely to Reid. The court at that time was composed of 
John F, Kinney, George Greene and Joseph Williams. 

Judge Kinney wrote the opinion, holding, “That it is 
the right and duty of the judicial power in the state, to 
declare all acts of the legislature made in violation of the 
constitution, to be void, and that the legislature of Wiscon- 
sin territory, could not curtail rights conferred, nor confer 
rights withheld by the ordinance of 1787.” . . . “That 
in an action of right, the plaintiff must recover upon the 
strength of his own title, and must show a valid subsisting 
title in himself, and that no interest can accrue from a void 
judgment.” (See Reid vs. Wright, 2 G. Greene, page 15.) 

The former case was appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and before that body decided the case, it 
is worthy of notice, that the State Supreme Court of Iowa 
arrived at the same conclusion, holding that the bona-fide 
settler and purchaser from the half-breed had title, and that 
the various acts of the legislature of both territories were 
void and repugnant to the ordinance of 1787. 

At the December, 1850, term of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, that learned body handed down the long- 
looked for decision, reversing the territorial court, and de- 
ciding adversely to the purchaser of the land by sheriff sale 
to Hugh T. Reid. This was the blow which put an end to 
the strife which had waged long and bitterly for many years. 
The lawyers for the various land companies, quit-claimed for 
a reasonable consideration, all interests in these lands, and 
the matter was thus settled once for all. 
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The opinion was written by Justice John McLean (1787- 
1861), one of the most noted lawyers of his day and a pro- 
found judge, who held in the Dred Scott decision seven 
years later, “that slavery has its origin in force, not in right, 
nor in general law to which it is opposed.” A few of the 
many points decided in the case are as follows: 

“Where a judgment was rendered by the Supreme Court 
of the territory, and the record was certified by the Supreme 
Court of the state, after its admission into the Union, and 
the subject matter is within the jurisdiction of the Court, it 
will take jurisdiction of the case. 


‘Where the legislature directed that suits might be insti- 
tuted against the owners of half-breed lands lying in Lee 
county, and notice thereof being served through newspapers 
and judgments were recovered on suits so instituted, such 
judgments are nullities. 

“The court holds that where there is no personal service 
of notice on individuals, nor attachment or other proceedings 
against the land in question, there can be no valid judgment. 

“The law provided that the court could decide without 
the intervention of a jury matters of fact. The court held 
that this was inconsistent with the provisions of the consti- 
tution of the United States, and with the ordinance of 1787, 
and if the law was void, the judgments under it equally so. 

“Tt further held that the purchaser should have been 
allowed to show by evidence, the title upon which he relied; 
and he should have been allowed to show that the judgment 
relied upon by Reid had not been obtained in conformity 
with the law.” (See Webster vs. Reid, U. S. Reports 52, 
Howard, book 11, p. 487.) 

Part of the land involved in the half-breed purchase had 
once before been under consideration by this court in 1839. 
This was on the Honori title, over the town site of Montrose. 
Honori had purchased a tract of land in 1799 from the 
Spanish government, and in 1805 sold his contract to one 
J. Robedoux. He died and Auguste Chouteau was appointed 
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executor. He sold it to Thos. F. Reddick, the same year. 
After the half-breeds disposed of their lands, the various 
claimants brought partition suits to invalidate the title of 
the Reddick heirs, and this remains the oldest title to lands 
in Iowa. 

From 1837 to 1850, emigration from the Scandinavian 
countries had begun in earnest, and as early as 1838-39, a 
settlement had been made, at what is known as Sugar Creek, 
in Lee county, Iowa. 

The settlers early bought lands and obtained what was 
known in those days as “straw titles’ and “blanket claims,” 
which were declared worthless, so that a number of them 
lost every dollar invested. The misfortunes of their coun- 
trymen discouraged others in the settlements in Illinois and 
farther east, and hence the influx of Scandinavians later, 
began in the northeastern part of the State, and as a result 
the northern half of the State has a large Scandinavian popu- 
lation. There is no question but that if the first settlement 
had prospered, the Scandinavian settlements would have 
been found in the southern half of the State, and would have 
extended into the state of Missouri, for as a rule, people 
migrate by latitude, not by longitude. 

Although “blanket claims” and “straw titles’? prevented 
the first Scandinavians from getting a foothold in eastern 
Towa, the chaotic condition of titles resulted in producing a 
lot of able lawyers in southern and eastern Iowa. 

H. T. Reid was an able attorney, and represented the 
St. Louis Land Company. Edward Johnston became a 
United States attorney and later judge. H.S. Austin re- 
moved to Chicago, and Dan F. Miller, Sr., practiced law for 
more than fifty years in Iowa, and was one of the well-known | 
men in the State, being a partner of Judge James M. Love, 
who was judge of the federal court for many years. Hawkins 
Taylor, the sheriff, became a noted politician and held the 
further honor of having arrested Hyram Smith, a brother of 
Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet, in the early days of the 
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Nauvoo settlement. Of the many judges who participated 
in one way or another, may be mentioned Charles Mason, a 
New Yorker by birth, the classmate of Jefferson Davis and 
Leonidas Polk at West Point. He came to Iowa in 1836. 
John F, Kinney was also a New Yorker, and came to Ft. 
Madison in 1844, and after a residence of three years, was 
appointed judge on the Supreme bench. Joseph Williams 
was also a man of note, and a profound judge. George 
Greene was an Englishman of much learning, the author of 
the early reports, and a sound judge. Thomas S. Wilson 
came to Iowa in 1836 and two years later was appointed on 
the Supreme bench by Martin Van Buren. When the 
territory became a state, he was again appointed to fill a 
vacancy. 

Although many of the descendants of the half-breeds can 
still be found in various walks of life, scattered over the 
State, most of them gradually wandered to the west to be 
with their own people, with whom they had much in com- 
mon, and where perhaps they could more easily obtain a 
scanty living. On account of ‘‘the laws’ delay,”’ by the time 
the final decision came, the half-breeds thought little and 
cared less about the outcome. They were placed in much 
the same situation as the man who had entered into a con- 
tract for a contingent fee with his lawyers, and when asked 
about the outcome replied, ‘You see it is this way, if I win, 
I don’t get anything, if I lose, my lawyers don’t get any- 
thing.’ The lands were largely in the hands of speculators, 
and so this ideal home, which had been in the possession of 
their ancestors for centuries, slipped away for a mere song, 
and the social scheme of Morgan and his co-laborers, became 
only a vague dream of what “might have been.” 

It is not safe to speculate. But what might not have 
been the possibilities, if the title to this vast stretch of 
country had remained in the government for the use of the 
half-breeds and their descendants. If the government had 
erected, on the banks of the great river, manual training 
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schools and Indian experimental stations, conducted along 
practical lines, might we not from these people far removed 
from Indian tribes, have obtained our interpreters, practical 
farmers, teachers, doctors, missionaries and Indian agents, 
who, on account of training, environment and race instincts, 
might have been able to cope with our Indian problems in a 
more practical manner than has been thus far possible. 
CEDAR Raprps, Iowa. 


Wi.tp Deer Browsine 1x Iowa.—George A. Lincoln, 
state fish and game warden, has received a letter from Coun- 
cil Bluffs, the contents of which were quite a surprise to him, 
and which will be a great surprise to the people of the State. 
It states that there is a drove of twenty-five deer running at 
large in that county, and that they are doing so much dam- 
age that the farmers are threatening to kill them. He has 
been asked for advice in regard to the matter, and is puz- 
zling to know what action to take, although he sees no way 
of getting around the law, which provides especially that no 
deer shall be killed. 

Mr. Lincoln is at an utter loss to account for the presence 
of deer in the State, although he is of the opinion that they 
must have escaped from some game preserve. During his 
incumbency of the office of state fish and game warden there 
have been four deer killed, and in each instance the hunter 
has been fined for so doing. These animals stray into the 
State occasionally from Minnesota, or from some game pre- 
serve, but it was not supposed there was any such number in 
existence as is reported from Pottawattamie county.— Webster 
City Freeman-Tribune, January 26, 1905. 


JOSEPH LANCASTER BUDD. 


BY ALBERT N. HARBERT. 

Among the self-made men of Iowa, but few have made 
a more honorable record or attained greater prominence in 
their profession than Joseph Lancaster Budd. He was born 
on a farm in Putnam county, New York, July 3, 1835. On 
the paternal side his father, Joseph Budd, was descended 
from Rhine French stock, the ancestral name being Bude. 
His mother, Maria Lancaster, was of English extraction, 
being a descendant of the Lancasters, who with the Harden- 
bergs and Depuys, received from Queen Ann the grant of 
a tract of land on the Hudson, known as the Highlands, and 
extending from Peekskill to Newberg. Joseph Budd settled 
near Monticello, New York, in 1850. 

The early life of Joseph Lancaster Budd was passed on 
his father’s farm, where he acquired the habits of economy 
and industry, which were of great value to him in his subse- 
quent life. He inherited a rugged constitution which, 
together with an unusually strong mind, enabled him to 
overcome any and all obstacles that confronted him. He 
entered the Monticello Branch of the State Normal School, 
from which he graduated in 1855, and located the same year 
at Rockford, Illinois, where he conducted an academy for 
boys, until the spring of 1860. 

In the spring of 1857, he delivered a consignment of 
fruit trees for the Bryants of Rockford, Illinois, at a Quaker 
settlement in the vicinity of Hoosier Grove in Linn county, 
Iowa. He there learned of the good land in Benton county, 
and on making investigation found the report to be true, 
and purchased a farm of over two hundred acres which 
included a portion of Parker’s Grove, and was situated some 
five miles southwest of Shellsburg. 

It was at Shellsburg that he first met Miss Sarah Martha 
Breed, to whom he was married January 25, 1860, at Iowa 
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JOSEPH LANCASTER BUDD, 
1835-1905. 


Secretary State Horticultural Society for 17 years; Professor of Horticulture and 
Forestry in the Iowa Agricultural College 22 years. 
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City. She is a lineal descendent of the Breeds of Revolu- 
tionary fame. Two children blessed this union. The 
daughter Etta May Budd has acquired renown as an artist. 
The son Allen Joseph Budd resides on the old homestead 
near Shellsburg. 

In the spring of 1861, he started the Benton County 
Orchards which was the only nursery in the county, and 
soon became the largest in the State. It was here his 
experiments in horticulture began, and these being of such 
a practical nature he began to write for horticultural and 
agricultural journals. He cultivated the standard varieties 
of fruits and introduced new ones. The demand for Budd’s 
trees became so great that he was soon doing a wholesale 
business throughout the northwest. His election in 1873 
as secretary of the Iowa State Horticultural Society was but 
the natural selection of the man best fitted for the place, 
and he was continuously re-elected to the office until 1896, 
with the exception of the years 1886 to 1890. During that 
time he edited twenty-one annual reports for the Society. 
He was awarded first premium on every exhibit at the Iowa 
State Fair held at Cedar Rapids in 1874, and as his exhibit 
covered nearly every line of fruit grown in the State he 
considered it an injustice to the other exhibitors and re- 
quested the judges to reverse their decisions and share the 
rewards with them, which was accordingly done. In the 
meantime he was elected to honorary membership in the 
American Pomological Society, the Northwestern Fruit 
Growers’ Association, and nearly all of the horticultural 
societies of America. 

He removed to Shellsburg in the spring of 1876. The 
same year the Board of Trustees of the Iowa State College 
at Ames called him to take charge of the Department of 
Horticulture and Forestry. The Professor entered upon 
his duties March 1, 1877, and thereafter was one of the 
makers of the college history. That department was then 
in its infancy, and his experiments were conducted in a 
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small frame building to which was attached a small green- 
house, and as it became inadequate for the work other build- 
ings were provided from time to time, until his department 
had acquired a world-wide reputation. He was in the active 
service of the college for nearly twenty-two years, until 
January 1, 1899. At the time of his retirement he was 
made professor emeritus. 

Professor Budd understood the importance of climate 
and soil as related to horticulture and reasoned that the 
importation of some of the hardier varieties of fruit from 
Russia might be better adapted to the climate of the north- 
west. He traveled in Russia and the arid steppes of Central 
Asia, in 1882, searching for hardier fruits with which to 
enrich our western horticulture. The importation of Russian 
apples numbered about six hundred varieties, which were 
distributed to the places best adapted to their native re- 
quirements. Of the many varieties imported and tested 
some have succeeded and are widely grown, others give 
promise of final successful adaptation to our climatic condi- 
tions, while from others by crossing, hardy varieties have 
been developed. The shrubs imported were also hardy and 
valuable. In the line of flowers two wild Russian roses 
imported by Professor Budd have through their descendants 
given us a family of most beautiful roses free from the 
diseases and parasites to which ordinary roses are subject. 

A warm friendship existed for many years between Pro- 
fessor Budd and Charles Downing, the noted American 
horticulturist. By the terms of Mr. Downing’s will, his 
extensive library of pomological books and original manu- 
scripts was bequeathed, in 1885, to the Horticultural Depart- 
ment of the Lowa State College, with the request that Pro- 
fessor Budd carry on his labors and prepare a revised edition 
of his principal work. Professor Budd complied with this 
request in writing the “American Horticultural Manual,” 
which has been published in two volumes by John Wiley & 
Sons, of New York, and Chapman & Hall, Limited, of Lon- 
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don, in 1902 and 1903. The work is an accepted authority 
on horticulture, giving to the farmer and home owner, as 
well as the professional fruit grower, advice that will enable 
them to make the best of their opportunities. 

It was Father Clarkson’s last request that Professor 
Budd should keep up tlie horticultural column for the State 
Register, which he did until August, 1904. 

Professor Budd was a republican in politics, but was only 
sufficiently interested in political affairs to keep informed on 
the issues of the day. The only political office he held was 
that of Justice of the Peace, while yet residing on his 
Benton county farm. The same thorough and painstaking 
care which was so noticeable in all his work, was manifest in 
the performance of the duties of that office. He became 
known as an expert in writing deeds and mortgages and 
through this work the office became a source of profit. 

He was successful in financial affairs and had made 
ample provision for the proverbial ‘‘rainy day.” He was of 
a genial temperament, and an entertaining conversationalist. 
His character was of unswerving integrity, and he enjoyed 
the confidence and respect of all who knew him, 

In the hope of improving his health he had gone to 
Phoenix, Arizona, a few weeks prior to his death, which 
occurred December 20, 1904. His memory is cherished as 
that of a loyal, helpful friend. 


Fire AT THE CapiroL.—At about half past nine, yester- 
day morning, while the legislature was in session, an alarm 
of fire was sounded in the capitol building, causing the 
greatest fear and excitement imaginable. It was discovered 
immediately that the fire had communicated by some means 
from one of the chimneys on the west side to some boards 
in the attic. It was extinguished without any damages.— 
Daily State Register (Des Moines), February 10, 1860. 
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UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE AT SPRING- 
DALE, IOWA. 


BY PROF, JESSE MACY. 


In the autumn of 1866 I entered into a contract with a 
committee from the Springdale Monthly Meeting of Friends 
to teach a school during the ensuing winter. The school 
was to be held in the meeting-house, and I was under the 
impression that it was to be strictly a Friends’ school. 
When I presented myself, however, to begin my work, I 
was informed that an arrangement had been made with the 
sub-director of the school district for the payment of half 
my salary by the district. I accordingly secured a county 
certificate and signed a contract with the school officer. The 
school thus involved the co-operation of district and church. 

At this time the Friends throughout the State were 
establishing private academies under the control of the 
church, and the discipline of the society placed its members 
under strong obligations to send their children to the schools 
so maintained. JI had known something of the working of 
this policy in other parts of the State, and had become con- 
vinced that it was a mistaken system, tending to divide the 
school interests and create competing institutions in neigh- 
borhoods scarcely able to support a single good school. 

The Friends at Springdale had perfected plans for erect- 
ing a building and establishing a church school during the 
spring and summer of 1867. Almost the only man of in- 
fluence in the neighborhood who was not connected with the 
society of Friends was Dr. Gill, who had been elected sub- 
director of the school district, and I found that he shared 
my views as to the erroneous policy of undertaking to main- 
tain two schools in the village when one was entirely ade- 
quate. At the same time he was quite willing to send his 
children to a school controlled by the society of Friends. 
Many of the Friends also regretted the apparent necessity 
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for assuming the additional burden of an independent church 
school, 

After numerous consultations between the sub-director 
and the committee of the Friends’ Meeting the following 
plan was agreed upon: First, the village of Springdale and 
the surrounding country were to be incorporated into an 
independent school district under the laws of the State. In 
this way a large taxable area would be secured. Second, 
Springdale Monthly Meeting was to give to the Independent 
District a small sum of money for school purposes. Third, 
in consideration of this sum of money the Independent 
District was to grant to the Monthly Meeting certain priv- 
ileges, among which was an equal voice with the district 
officers in the employment of teachers and the management 
of the school, together with the right of holding a religious 
meeting in the school once each week. 

The following is the record of the Monthly Meeting in 
the case: 


Articles of agreement made and entered into this 7th day of 3rd month, 
1867, by the Independent District of Springdale, situated in the county of 
Cedar and State of Iowa of the first party, and the Springdale Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, an incorporated religious society located in the county 
of Cedar and State of Iowa of the second party. Witnesseth that the two 
parties, wishing to unite their school interests, hereby enter into the fol- 
lowing agreement. The second party agrees to furnish the first party 
with Three Hundred Dollars or more, by the first day of 6th mo., 1867, 
to assist in defraying the expenses of building and furnishing a school 
house, with the understanding and agreement that the Educational Com- 
mittee composed of three of the second party are to co-operate with the 
Board of Directors of the first party in selecting teachers and making 
regulations for the union school contemplated by the two parties, and the 
second party may have a special religious meeting held in the building, 
of short duration, each week when the school is in session, for the religious 
benefit of the students and others who may wish to attend. 

The regulations made by the parties shall not be inconsistent with the 
laws of Iowa. 

If the parties cannot agree in selecting teachers or making regulations 
for the government and management of the school, the disagreement shall 
in all cases be submitted to the County. Superintendent of Schools for his 
judgment and decision, which shall be final. 

Should the Monthly Meeting aforesaid be discontinued according to 
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the regulations of the Society of Friends of which it constitutes a com- 
ponent part, the monied interest that the second party holds with the first 
party shall belong wholly to the first party. 

If at any time the above agreement shall be found to be illegal, then 
the sum of money furnished by the second party shall be refunded by the 
first party, without interest, to the second party. This article and agree- 
ment shall at the same time become null and void. 

The within article was signed on behalf of the Board this 18th day of 
8rd month, 1867. 

H. C. Grin, 
President of the School District of Springdale. 
E. Roop, Sec’y. 


The contract was carried out in every essential particu- 
lar, and this union of church and school district resulted in 
the founding of the Springdale Seminary, which continues 
to this day. For several years it remained under the joint 
management of the school board and the committee of the 
Monthly Meeting. On Wednesday of each week this semi- 
public school was for a brief period transformed into a 
Quaker meeting. Nor did the educational rank of the 
school suffer in consequence. I know of no other rural 
district where a public school of so high a grade has been 
maintained for as long a time. 

As the record of the Monthly Meeting clearly indicates, 
some misgiving was felt as to the legality of the proceed- 
ings. The contracting parties evidently contemplated the 
possibility that a time might come when the compact would 
be annulled, either because found wanting in legal sanctions 
or from the failure of one of the parties. As a matter of 
fact the legality of the arrangement was never tested, and 
the eminently quiet and law-abiding community was left to 
manage its own affairs in its own way. The small village 
was far from railways and lawyers were distant. The pro- 
moters of the scheme were aiming at definite, practical 
results, which were thoroughly approved by all concerned, 
and they realized no necessity for legal advice. Indeed, 
they accounted themselves fortunate in being far removed 
from all members of the legal profession. But after some 
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years, when the neighborhood had become more complex in 
respect to church preferences, the religious meeting in the 
school was omitted and the committee of the Monthly Meet- 
ing was discontinued. The Seminary thus became simply a 
public school; but during all the changes of more than a 
third of a century the school interests, public and private, 
have remained united, and the school has continued to be 
the chief pride of the region. For many years it has been 
on the list of accredited high schools whose graduates are 
admitted to Freshman standing in the State University. 

In September of 1901 it was my privilege and pleasure 
to attend a reunion of several hundreds of graduates, former 
students, teachers and friends of the Seminary, drawn to- 
gether from various parts of the country to renew old 
acquaintance and to give expression to sentiments of grati- 
tude for inspiration and help received at the public-private 
school on the prairie. 

Iowa COLLEGE, GRINNELL, Iowa. 


ImMMIGRATION.—There has been already considerable 
immigration to Northwestern Iowa this fall, and the cry is 
“still they come.” Some eight or ten teams passed through 
our streets today, and this is no more than has occurred on 
a great many other days within the last three months. 
Scarcely a day passes without bringing with it more or less 
of these welcome visitors. Let them come; there is room, 
and to spare, on our beautiful and fertile prairies.—Ft. 
Dodge Republican, October 28, 1863. 


Gro. H. YnweL, a young and promising artist of lowa 
City, who has resided for several years in Europe, has lately 
returned to this country. His paintings are spoken of very 
highly by Willis’ Home Journal.—Daily State Register 
(Des Moines), January 30, 1862. 


SOME OF IOWA’S STOCK. 


BY F. I. HERRIOTT, 
Professor of Economics and Political Science, Drake University. 


The growth and distribution of talent and genius have 
long been subjects of entrancing perplexity and study. 
What are the causes, what are the conditions, that produce 
the psychic complex we call mind—that Intellectuality or 
power whereby the human physical organism and the forces 
of nature are to a greater or less extent understood and 
made to obey man’s will and subserve his purposes? What 
elements and factors conjoin to produce those variations 
from the average type whom we designate as persons of 
talent? Whence and how arises that strange admixture of 
physical substance and psychic energy that produces the 
man of genius? 

Just what the efficient causes and the predominating con- 
ditions governing the growth of talent and genius are can not 
be precisely determined for the reason that all of the ele- 
ments and factors are variable and in constant flux. But 
the conclusions of all biologists, or psychologists who have 
dealt with the subject probably concur in assigning all 
causes and conditions to one or the other or both of two 
great causes—Heredity or Environment. By Heredity we 
comprehend the entire range of an individual’s inherent or 
natural powers, his capacities, traits or tendencies of body 
and mind or character; in short the endowment he receives. 
from his parents and ancestors. By Environment we must 
designate all those conditions, external to the individual, 
into which he is born, amidst and against which he must 
maintain himself in his struggle for existence. But En- 
vironment includes more than is usually thought of, viz: 
physical nature with its infinite adverse forces; it compre- 
hends the society into which a man is born with its envelop- 
ing maze of social institutions and traditions, religious, 
political, industrial, educational, literary, 
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Between these two contending forces or factors develops 
the human intellect with its powers of perception, volition 
and control, that by training and habit may conquer Heredity 
and Environment and compel man as well as nature to serve 
its purposes. This third element is perhaps the predominant 
perplexity because it is the greatest and most complex varia- 
ble in the problem. The resultant of the first two elements 
it nevertheless reacts upon and controls to a greater or less 
degree the primary factors. 

But while exact explanation of the growth of talent and 
genius is unattainable we may nevertheless so classify the 
phenomena accompanying and signifying Intellectuality as 
to enable us to approximate some of the general conditions 
precedent to such extraordinary psychic development. The 
difficulties in the way of collection and classification of data 
are usually so numerous and irreducible that conclusions 
can only be tentative and suggestive at the best. Yet cer- 
tain classes of data can be clearly differentiated and if 
definite sources of information are assured various interest- 
ing and instructive exhibits can be obtained respecting age, 
occupations, education, nationality of parents, nativity and 
geographical distribution, These manifestly are factors that 
enter into and make up Environment and constantly affect 
Heredity. Such a study has been essayed in what follows. 
It relates to the growth of talent and genius within the State 
of Iowa. 

The first consideration in such a study is, of course, our 
definitions. What test shall we apply in determining the 
presence of talent? From the nature of the case our test 
must be—Achievement that attracts and holds public atten- 
tion. Potential ability of vast power and sweep may exist 
in abundance, but unless it demonstrates itself in accom- 
plishment of some sort over and above that of the majority, 
such ability can not be generally known let alone be mea- 
sured; hence its exclusion here. Achievement or accom- 
plishment that attracts the public may be positive or passive. 
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The latter is the sort that by reason of inheritance of great 
property or position or title men have, without effort on the 
part of the possessors, power and prestige that attracts pub- 
lic interest: sometimes it includes those who achieve position 
through a fortuitous. concourse of events, as by reason of 
friendship or association with certain powerful persons or 
classes or parties. To a greater or less degree the “passive” 
men of reputation should be excluded but it is impossible 
to discriminate them from the formér. 

The second consideration is the means to be taken for 
measuring reputation or the public’s estimation of ability. 
For this we must have recourse to biographical dictionaries 
or encyclopedias that are published under conditions that 
insure, as nearly as may be, impartiality of judgment, uni- 
versality of consideration and continuous and systematic 
measurement. 

Finally such a study if it is to be thoroughgoing and to 
afford substantial results, should comprehend the entire his- 
tory of the State from its pioneer days down to the present. 
It is only where our data extends throughout the entire 
range and sweep of the life of a people in a particular locality 
that showings warrant substantial ccnclusions. 

Unfortunately the various sources of reliable information 
for such an investigation do not afford us complete or con- 
tinuous data throughout the State’s history. Appleton’s 
“Encyclopedia of American Biography” is not sufficient for 
our purpose as it was published a number of years ago and 
it deals chiefly with persons deceased. Moreover, as it covers 
the entire country and the sketches are extended, persons 
mentioned necessarily had to have a high degree of celebrity 
before they would receive any consideration. Thus Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge in his study of “The Distribution of 
Ability in the United States” based upon Appleton’s Ency- 
clopedia records but five persons as accredited therein to 
Towa.* Other and later sources might be resorted to but in 


*See Century Magazine, New Series (September, 1891), vol. xx, pp. 687-694, 
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what follows, the data has been compiled wholly from the last 
edition of Who's Who in America—A Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Notable Living Men and Women of the United 
States, 1903-1905.” This volume contains 14,443 names of 
persons. Concise. sketches of the careers of nearly every 
one accompany them in which are given the place and date 
of birth, the names of parents, the education, the date 
and place of marriage, the occupations and notable events, 
etc. A considerable number are arbitrarily included, viz: 
all members of congress, governors of states and territories, 
all federal judges and judges of state and territorial courts 
of highest appellate jurisdiction, general officers of the army 
and navy, the heads of all larger universities and colleges, 
and of various national educational, literary or scientific 
organizations. But the great majority consists of those 
whose achievements in the arts, business, manufactures, 
letters and science have been such independently of position 
as to attract more or less public interest and in the estima- 
tion of the editor to justify mention. 

The contentious and cynical can no doubt find many 
names in this volume over which to make merry. One 
wonders why some are not given and why others are given. 
Some of those accredited to Iowa are unknown to the writer. 
But all these things may be and yet not materially affect the 
preeminent value of the compilation for sociological purposes. 
In these days we live our lives largely in social groups or 
classes. Men gain reputation chiefly among their fellows in 
‘suck groups. Thus a man may be noted in the medical or 
legal profession but be almost if not quite unknown by the 
public at large. Take for example the career of Mr. John 
Findley Wallace a sometime resident Iowan. For many 
years he has been noted among civil engineers and railway 
managers as a man of distinguished ability, but the public 
.at large knew little and cared little about his doings until 
President Roosevelt recently appointed him chief engineer 
in charge of the construction of the great canal our national 
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government proposes to cut through the Isthmus of Panama. 
Since then the whole country takes a tremendous interest in 
him, his views and his doings, especially the politicians and 
the unemployed. The difficulties that confront the editorial 
supervisors of such a volume as “Who’s Who,” let them be 
never so conscientious and impartial, are so great that we 
may well disregard what may strike us as errors in selection 
or omission if we have assurance that its composition is free 
from the taint of commercialism that frequently corrupts 
biographical dictionaries or directories. This assurance the 
public has as indicated in the great use made of its contents 
recently by sociological investigators.* 

Owing to the short space limits afforded the sketches in 
this directory the racial elements forming the parentage of 
notable Iowans can not be shown. Nor can these be sur- 
mised from the states of nativity. This deficiency is greatly 
to be regretted as it prevents comparison with the interesting 
showings given in Senator Lodge’s study already referred 
to. In the exhibits that follow there are included all per- 
sons mentioned as residents of Iowa in 1903-1904, both 
native born and non-native, and all persons born in Iowa 
but non-resident at the time, together with all those who 
ever sojourned for any considerable time in the State. 
The latter class is not so specific as the preceding. If the 
residence in Iowa was merely a temporary stay in a person’s 
migrations it is not included. On the other hand even if 
such residence was brief, the occurrence of a notable event 
in the person’s life, traceable directly to his presence in, or 
connection with Iowa, such a one has been included. Such 


*See Professor Edwin G, Dexter’s article, ‘High Grade Men—In College and Out,” 
Popular Science Monthly, March, 1903, vol. 62, pp. 429-435; A, C. Northrop’s ‘The 
Successful Women of America,” Ibid, January, 1904, vol. 64, pp. 239-244, and Mr, 
Gustave Michaud’s ‘The Brain of the Nation,” Century, November, 1904, p. 41. 


The following editorial comment of The Bookman, (N. Y.) March, 1905, p. 14, is. 
pertinent: 

ah the fundamental business integrity of such publications as the English 
Who’s Who and the American Who’s Who is not for a moment open to question, 
These books may not always be absolutely accurate but this is not entirely the- 
fault of the publishers, and space in them is not for sale,” 
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cases are enlistments in the union army from Iowa during 
the civil war, or Admiral John G. Walker’s assignment to 
the National Naval Academy from Iowa. There is here of 
course much room for arbitrary inclusion or exclusion of 
names and for much criticism; but this class is clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the other three classes and no serious con- 
fusion is involved. 

The data respecting these four classes has been classified 
to show occupations, periods of birth, the states of nativity 
of the non-native Iowans, collegiate education, and their dis- 
tribution in Iowa by counties and cities and towns. The 
totals of those born in Iowa or now residing here do not 
quite agree with those given by the compilers of ‘“Who’s 
Who,” being slightly less. This discrepancy may arise 
from a miscount or from variation in the definition of resi- 
dence, e. g., in cases of persons in the national service living 
in Washington but still holding Iowa as their state of resi- 
dence. But omission is not improbable. The mass of 
names is great, the type small, and frequently the order of 
statement of data varies, or long titles or names of occupation 
are injected between the name and the data as to birth to 
the confusion and distraction of one compiling such data.* 

The showings of the compilation are presented in detail 
in Tables I to VIII. Some of the more interesting and 
instructive exhibits are briefly indicated with some discussion 
in what immediately follows. 

The total number of names mentioned that are considered 
here amounts to 445, of which number 24 were women. 
This aggregate was distributed as to nativity and residence 
—22 natives resident, 147 non-natives resident, 126 natives 
non-resident and 150 sometime residents. Two of the 

*Here I desire to acknowledge the substantial services of Mr. Elywn E. Baker of 
Washington, Ia., Mr. Marion H. Morrison of Council Bluffs, and Mr, Earl M. Sinclair. 
of Des Moines, students in my classes in Drake University, in the compilation of 
the statistics herein presented. But for their efficient aid, especially in verification, 
the preparation of this article would have been impracticable at this time. Any one 


familiar with the actual work of statistical verification will realize that my obliga- 
tion is not small, 
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women were natives resident, seven natives non-resident, five 
were non-natives resident and ten were sometime residents. 

One of those mentioned was born before 1820; 19 were 
born between 1820-1829; 53 men and 1 woman between 
1830-39; 91 men and 8 women between 1840-49; 128 men 
and 6 women between 1850-59; 98 men and 8 women be- 
tween 1860-69; 17 men between 1870-79; and 1 man since 
1880. Thus 95.6 per cent were born prior to 1870; 30 per 
cent were born between 1850 and 1860 and 23 per cent 
between 1860 and 1870. Or 320 exceeded forty years in 
age. 

The race elements making up the stocks from which 
Towa’s noteworthy men and women come cannot be given 
’ or even approximated. This is greatly to be regretted as 
Iowa’s population is highly composite. In the early or ante 
bellum period streams of people came in first from southern 
states and then from New England states, then from New 
York, Pennsylvania and the states of the northwest territory. 
These stocks were English, Huguenot, Scotch-Irish, Dutch 
from the south and Puritan English from New England— 
races that make the virile elements in early western state 
history. Beginning in the fifties great swarms of Germans 
and Irish came direct to the State from Europe without 
previous sojourn in eastern states. In the decades following 
the civil war Iowa received great numbers of Danes, Hun- 
garians, Norwegians and Swedes. All of these are vigorous 
race elements and they have been completely and easily 
assimilated in the social life and institutions of the State. 
It would be extremely interesting and. instructive from a 
sociological point of view to know to what extent the several 
race elements have produced the noteworthy men and women 
of the State. 

The place of birth, however, suggests somewhat of the 
political, social and intellectual ancestry of a state’s citizens, 
One hundred and sixty-nine of the number here accredited 
to Iowa or 37.6 per cent were born in Iowa. The remainder 
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—126 resident non-natives and 150 sometime residents— 
were born in other states. Of the latter two classes 17 resi- 
dents and 25 sometime residents were born in New England 
or 14.1 per cent of the total, the greatest number hailing 
from Massachusetts. From the middle states, viz., New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware and Pennsylvania, 79 emi- 
grated or 26.7 per cent, the major number coming from New 
York. From the western states, especially those carved out 
of the old northwest territory, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, come 133 or 44.9 percent. The state of 
Ohio exceeds all others in the numbers of emigrants to Iowa 
who have achieved distinction in business or in the arts or 
in letters and science. 

The most striking facts about the returns, however, are 
the small numbers born in southern states and in foreign 
states. Only 15 are recorded who were born in southern 
states. So far as ancestral traditions and influences are con- 
cerned, many of those born in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
may be accredited to the stocks derived from the southern 
states as the lower or southern halves of those states were 
peopled largely by emigrants from states south of the Ohio 
river and Mason and Dixon’s liney The foreign born num- 
bered 305,920 in 1900, or 13.2 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of Iowa. Here, however, we find only 20 foreign 
born Iowans out of the 445, or 7 per cent, that achieve dis- 
tinction. This small proportion is significant. It means 
first that the immigrants were generally so advanced in 
years that they did not early acquire an education in our 
language and a familiarity with our habits or methods of 
life and industry such as would enable them to achieve note- 
worthy success. Such success has come mostly to their chil- 
dren born in their new homes. 

The sum totals for these various classes from the several 
groups of states are given in the following summary with 
proportions expressed in percentage: 
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SECTIONS WHEREIN NON-NATIVES WERE BORN. 


Resident Soper an Totals 

Per- Per- Per- 

No. cent- No. cent- No. cent- 

age age age 
INOW England icc ase see cs.cine 6 (ie Bs 25) 16.5 42) 14.1 
Middle States cies sce aise» </ee whe 48} 32.4 31} 20.5 79| 26.7 
Southern States cciseeeeneeee 8} 5.5 7 4.6 15 5.0 
Western States’... 086 escc ve cc 59| 40.7 74) 49.0 133} 44.9 
Foreign States... 06s sicccaase 10 6.9 10 7.2 20 7.0 
INOt StALOG wr csnevee< bares eiclonmales 5 2.8 3) 2.2 8 2.3 
TE OURS ccreteccreteulaw eerare setae 147' 100.0 150° 100.0 297' 100.0 


Next to one’s parentage and the physical and mental 
endowment derived therefrom, with the family life incident 
thereto, the fact next in importance in an individual’s career 
is his occupation or profession in life. Occupation is at once 
the chief objective of the normally constituted man or 
woman and the chief element in their environment. It is 
the milieu, as the French would express it, in which a man 
lives and works, the atmosphere, that creates his state of 
mind that impells and guages his action, the soil whence he 
derives sustenance and the condition in which he must work 
and strive and survive. Hence it is that the occupations of 
the men of achievement in Iowa constitutes the most inter- 
esting and significant phase of their development and distri- 
bution. 

In such a study we must bear in mind the general phys- 
ical character of the State and the nature of the chief in- 
dustries of the people. In popular estimation Iowa has 
usually been designated as an “agricultural” state and per- 
haps agriculture is her predominant industry. But the 
census of 1900 showed that nearly half her population lived 
in cities and towns and hence commercial, manufacturing, 
and mercantile pursuits constitute the occupations of fully 
one-half the inhabitants, 

The occupations of those given in the authority here 
depended upon have been grouped under seven class heads: 
I, Agricultural and Rural; II, Commercial and Mercantile; 
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III, Manufacturing and Mechanical; IV, Communication 
and Transportation; V, Professional; VI, Public Service; 
and VII, Miscellaneous. The designations are sufficiently 
suggestive not to require special explanation. For reasons 
given elsewhere I have varied somewhat from the schedules 
followed by the national census office.* 

Of the 445 persons here considered only 12 were en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. None, however, were resi- 
dent-natives born. Nine were resident non-natives. Two 
natives non-resident and one sometime resident agricultural- 
ist had achieved distinction. 

In commercial and mercantile pursuits only 11 were 
deemed conspicuous enough for mention. Of these 4 were 
bankers, 2 insurance men, 1 a merchant and 4 followed sun- 
dry pursuits: The bankers were resident Iowans. Only 6 
received mention who were engaged in manufacturing or 
mechanical arts. While 11 is the total given for those fol- 
lowing such occupations as telegraphy, telephony and rail- 
way transportation; and of these latter 1 was a resident 
native, 4 resident non-natives and 6 were sometime resident 
Iowans. 

It is when we come to the professional occupations that 
the numbers increase. In the totals of all classes one finds 
83 actors, 17 authors, 6 civil engineers, 25 clergymen, 34 
editors, 101 educators, 1 electrician, 67 lawyers, 1 librarian, 
1 musician and 21 physicians. With respect to nativity and 
residences the totals of these several classes were 15 natives 
resident, 90 non-natives resident, 99 natives non-resident 
and 110 sometime residents. The total number of those in 
professional pursuits aggregates 317 or 70.1 per cent of the 
total number. Of this professional class 101 were college 
educators, nearly one-third; and of the latter 35 were college 


*The nature of the occupations included in the classes designated above and the 
reasons for such groupings are given with some detail in the writer’s ‘‘Occupations, 
General Health and Diseases in Insanity—Being some Notes on the Classification of 
Statistical Returns in Iowa,” reprinted from the Bulletin of Institutions of Iowa for 
July, 1901. 
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officials, 12 professors of subjects in belle lettres, 39 profes- 
sors in the physical sciences and 11 in economic, political or 
social sciences. 

Those engaged in the public service who receive mention 
number 5 natives resident, 33 non-natives resident, 17 
natives non-resident, and 22 sometime residents—a total 
of 77 persons. Of these 21 were congressmen, 17 were 
in the administrative departments of the national govy- 
ernment, 11 were engaged in special work in the technical 
civil service, 5 were in the army and 2 in the navy. Only 
19 were mentioned who are connected with governmental 
positions in our state governments, and 12 of this number 
were judges. 

The foregoing with the proportions expressed in percent- 
ages is presented in summary form in the succeeding table. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF NOTABLE IOWANS, 1903-1904. 


Resident Non-Resident 
~ Total 
Class of Occupations} Native |Non-Native) Native Sometime 
Per Per P ts P 
No, Cent No. Cent [No Genk No. Gent No. Gant 

Agricultural ...... eae a wha! sie 9 6.2) 2 1.6) 1 “6 “12 2.7 
Commercial ...... 1 4.5) 6 8.4} 2 -8| 4 2.6] 18 2.4 
Manufacturing ....|..-|..+-+> 1 6) 2 1.6} 38 1.9) 6 1.8 
Transportation ...| 1 4.5) 4) 2.7]. .Jeoeees 6 3.9} 11 2.4 
Professional ...... 15} 68.1] 92} 62.0/100) 79.2/111) 72.1/317) 70.1 
Public Service....| 5) 22.9) 33] 22.7) 17| 18.6] 20| 14.5) 77) 17.6 
Miscellaneous: . civics .<jieenees 3 8.4) 4 8.2]. 6 4.4] 12 2.7 

"LOtAlscciad + 22! 100.0|147' 100.0!126! 100.0/150' 100.0/446! 100.0 


In view of the character of Iowa’s industries the striking 
thing about the exhibit just made is the disproportion of the 
professional classes as compared with the agricultural, com- 
mercial, manufacturing and transportational classes. This 
excess may be due to the general presumption that inclines 
the compilers of such biographical dictionaries to favor pro- 
fessional classes at the expense of men engaged in what we 
call industrial pursuits. But the editors of this volume have 
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consciously sought to overcome such inclination.* But 
while allowance may justly be made for this fact it neverthe- 
less remains true that taking the public interest as guaged 
by the public prints it relates in the main to the achieve- 
ments or doings of men in professional pursuits. This does 
not mean that men engaged in agriculture or manufactures 
are not or may not be men of pronounced ability; but simply 
that unless they become magnates who control immense 
interests that closely affect the public welfare or attract per- 
sistent public interest or curiosity they are not likely to 
find mention in such directories. 

Another condition of potent positive influence in En- 
vironment, one that usually is coincident with occupation is 
one’s conjugal condition. Since the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary the question whether the marital 
relationship hinders or stimulates activity and achievement 
has been debated ad infinitum ad nauseam. The returns. 
here indicate that marriage is at least congenial to, if not 
provocative of, intellectual activity and noteworthy achieve- 
ment. Out of the 445 Iowans named 426 or 95.3 per cent 
were married or had married. Of the 21 unmarried 8 out 
of the 183 were women. Only 2 of the entire number were 
divorced at the time. Twelve men report second marriages 
and one woman reports three matrimonial ventures, Eleven 
men were widowed. None of the natives either resident or 
non-resident and none of the non-natives resident were 
divorced. None of the resident natives had been widowed 
or divorced. Whether the achievements of Iowans have been 
due to their marital state or in spite of it others may figure 
out. Below is a summary statement giving these and other 
items. 


*See introduction to Who’s Who in America for 1903-1905. p. 8. 


Vou. VII—4. 
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CONJUGAL CONDITION. 


Residents Non-Residents 
Total 
Conjugal Status Natives ee Natives Sometime 

M F M F M F M F M F 
Married 1st....... 19) Ue 12a) 8) > B38) 2h shea aati 
(Miarrved)2 diatoms sa cillelssierele sia ee BA ee rh eee 12) cs 
Married ordircs ccc aitetie + «74 Sha sileretereaced es mating BA By De DS assltert ates 1 

Widowed qnteme'-ysis.sci)licec mre or Bi aac laters alte ifs 3 11). 
DIVGUCEC eEieirerenasiiere ae Saal calanay ete 5 ual ateceerare cosy 1 [tee yeni 
Unmarried ....... Lie Ee Bb hae SF US 6| 2 13} 8 
INOb Stated Sates «elec a es + | pea Res BAN eae! 22)... 56] 1 
otal: 20) 3) - 149) Bl 118] (7). 9140). 10) 9 4a oe 


Among the factors that work powerfully in determining 
both Heredity and Environment is what we promiscuously 
call Education. Most persons mean by the term the pur- 
suance of studies in regular course and the completion of a 
schedule or curriculum of some one or all of our various 
systems of schools wherein one is supposed to acquire a 
working knowledge of the elements of science and become 
familiar with the best methods of research or study. More- 
over, if we may take common parlance as a guide an educa- 
tion is not supposed to be adequate or complete until gradu- 
ation from a collegiate institution has been attained. There 
has been much discussion of late years concerning the value 
of collegiate education in fitting one for success in life, 
especially in what we are wont to call practical or common 
everyday business as distinct from professional callings. 
The returns given in considerable detail in subsequent 
exhibits show that out of the 445 there were 303 who re- 
ceived collegiate instruction or 66.9 per cent, while 142 or 
33.1 per cent did not so report.* The compilers of the 
directory state that the percentage of college graduates (that 


*The graduates of the Agricultural College at Ames have been included here, 
Some may object on the ground that the training given is technical rather than lib- 
eral, While in the main this is true an examination of the courses at Ames in re- 


cent years shows that they have been extended so as to include much of an ordi- 
nary collegiate curriculum, 
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is graduates from institutions conferring baccalaureate de- 
grees in letters, science, or philosophy) constitute some 
56.03 per cent of the 14,443 persons mentioned.* The 
proportion of college men among notable Iowans is thus 
nearly 10 points higher than is the case for the country asa 
whole. This preponderance of collegians creates a favorable 
presumption in favor of the contention put forth by the 
advocates of collegiate training here in the State. We can- 
not estimate fully the real significance of these percentages 
until we know the number having a technical education and 
the professions in which college men predominate. 

Taking each class of occupation we find that college 
graduates number only a fourth or less in the agricultural 
and mercantile and transportational pursuits, and a third of 
the manufacturers. In the governmental service college 
men slightly exceed the non-college men. The preponder- 
ance of college men previously referred to is found therefore 
in the professional pursuits. In these occupations collegians 
outnumber non-college men two to one. 

The locus of this collegiate training, the institutions 
whence it was obtained, is of no little importance. At no’ 
other period in life are the forces that determine character, 
that stimulate conduct more powerful than in the days one 
spends in college halls. The associations in class room, 
library, literary societies, and on campus and field affect the 
student at the turning point in his career when his mind is 
most receptive to the manifold subtle influences that per- 
meate college life. The physical environment of one’s 
college, its architecture and chief of all its traditions of 
scholarship and achievement have usually a decisive effect 
upon the life of the collegian. The showings of Table IV 
in which are given the number of graduates from each of 
the institutions in Iowa whose achievements have been such 
as to secure their mention in this national directory, together 
with the graduates accredited to certain institutions outside 


*See Introduction Ibid, p. 19. 
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the State and the remainder grouped by states will be of 
interest to the administrators, alumni and constituents and 
friends of the various institutions. 

The colleges and universities of Iowa can claim 120 
graduates out of the 445 mentioned or 26.9 per cent. If 
we take the number of college graduates only, lowa can 
claim 40.1 per cent as the products of her collegiate training 
schools. The alumni of the State University at Iowa City 
exceed, being 37. The graduates of Iowa College at Grin- 
nell number 22. Those of the State College at Ames total 
16 while Cornell College at Mt. Vernon has 13 graduates. 

The graduates from the famous colleges of the older 
states to the east of us do not reach the numbers that most 
persons probably would anticipate. Amherst college has 6; 
Cornell at Ithaca, 6; Dartmouth, 5; Harvard, 5; Northwest- 
ern at Evanston, 6; Oberlin, 7; the universities of Chicago, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, 4 each; Vassar 1 and Yale 6; 
a total of 54. The greater number come from other col- 
leges in the various states. For instance 21 are graduates 
of institutions in Illinois, 17 from colleges in Ohio and 10 
from schools in Indiana, and the same number from colleges 
in Pennsylvania. 

The summary statement showing the distribution of 
these graduates among natives and non-natives, resident and 
non-resident is presented below. The four Iowa institu- 
tions whose graduates exceed 10 are alone given. 


Resident Non-Resident 
_———_—$ —_ —— |__| Total 

Na- on Na- | Some- 

tives | tives | tives | time 
Cornell College at Mt. Vernon........ 3 4 5 1 13 
Iowa College at Grinnell............. 2 2 5 13 22 
Towa State College nce ciiewie scum cassis a 3 6 6 16 
University of Lowas. (cvisnccvsctegn es 4 7 a1 15 37 
Other Iowa Colleges.............000, 4 10 6 12 88 
Colleges of other States.............. 5 61 61 41 178 


Academicians will be interested in the number of those 
who have pursued post graduate courses of study in letters, 
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philosophy or science for which the doctorial degree (Ph. D.) 
was conferred. Of the 299 collegians of Iowa who have 
attained eminence 44 or 14 per cent pursued post graduate 
courses obtaining such degree. Thirty-six did such work in 
institutions in the United States and 8 in universities abroad. 
Three of this number were natives resident, 14 non-natives 
resident, 16 natives non-resident and 11 sometime residents. 
Iowa College at Grinnell has the greatest number to her 
credit, 10; the State University 6; Ames and Cornell, 2 
each. These include faculty as well as alumni. The 
Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore gave this doctorial 
degree to 14 out of the 44; the University of Michigan 
comes next with 5 to her credit. 

Fifty-two officers and members of the faculties of the 
various colleges and universities of the State receive men- 
tion. Of these 8 are natives and 44 non-natives. The 
State University leads with 16; the State College at Ames 
comes next with 10; Drake University follows with 8; Cor- 
nell College at Mt. Vernon with 5 and Iowa College at 
Grinnell with 4. 

The distribution of these men and women among the 
counties and the cities and towns of the State is a matter of 
considerable significance. An examination of Tables VI 
and VII showing such geographical distribution demon- 
strates that the growth of talent or of genius is not confined 
to particular cities or localities although the greater numbers 
naturally come from the older sections of the states. Thus 
taking the counties having 10 or more: Woodbury county 
has 10; Clinton and Dubuque have 12 each; Henry, 15; 
Story, 17; Lee and Linn, L8 each; Des Moines, 19; Powe- 
shiek, 21; Scott, 24; Johnson, 40; and Polk, 56. There are 
22 counties without any accredited to them; but the resi- 
dence of 19 was not reported and if the latter were properly 
apportioned the number of counties represented would 
doubtless have been increased. As it is, 77 out of the 99 
counties are represented. By the census of 1900 Iowa had 
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685 incorporated cities and towns. Of this number 108 are 
reported as the birthplace or residence of the 445 notable 
persons mentioned in Who’s Who. They range in size 
from mere hamlets and villages to the metropolis of the 
State. Listing those having 10 or more: Cedar Rapids 
and Sioux City have 10 each; Dubuque and Keokuk, 12 
each; Mt. Pleasant, 13; Ames and Burlington, 18 each; 
Grinnell, 20; Iowa City, 41, and Des Moines, 63. The 
preponderance of names in college towns or university cities 
is manifest. Their distinction is not entirely warranted as 
a large proportion is imported, so to speak. Thus but 5 
out of the 41 at lowa City are natives of that community; 
but 1 out of the 18 at Ames; and not one is a native of the 
20 accredited to Grinnell. The distribution among natives 
and non-natives, both resident and non-resident, is exhibited 
in Table VII. 

The true significance of all these exhibits and compari- 
sons can not be fully estimated until we view them in the 
light of larger contrasts, namely, with the returns of the 
country as a whole. Our space limits, however, permit only 
a few comparisons. 

The population of Iowa in 1900 was 2,231,853 or 2.9 
per cent of the population of the entire country. If we 
consider only native born and present residents Iowa has 
produced 2.02 per cent of the notable men and women of 
the country, slightly less than our population calls for. If 
we include sometime resident Iowans our percentage of 
notabilities increases. The inclusion of the latter class may 
seem to be of doubtful propriety. Valid objections can 
doubtless be made to some names here and there, vet with 
the large majority their residence in Iowa was long continued 
or influential in their lives. Thus no one can question the 
potent effect of Iowa’s climate, soil and institutions upon the 
careers of Messrs. Robt. J. Burdette and Hamlin Garland, of 
Judges H. Clay Caldwell and John F. Dillon, of General 
Grenville M. Dodge and Col. Frank O. Lowden, of Mrs, J. 
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Ellen Foster, of Messrs. J. S. Clarkson, John A. Kasson and 
Frank W. Palmer and of Professor J. Irving Manatt and 
Dr. Albert Shaw. Including these men Iowa has 3.02 per 
cent of the notable men of the country—a slight excess 
above the State’s proportion. 

In a study recently printed in the Century Magazine 
Mr. Gustave Michaud shows in graphic form the distribution 
of men of talent throughout the United States by states of 
birth for every 100,000 of population. According to his 
computations the numbers exceeded 37 per 100,000 in each 
of the New England states, except Rhode Island which had 
33. In Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina and Virginia the number 
ranges from 18 to 36 per 100,000. In Alabama, California, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Mississippi, North Carolina and Wisconsin the number 
varies from 9 to 17, while in Florida, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nevada, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Washington and West 
Virginia men of talent appear in numbers ranging from 4 to 
8 per 100,000. In the remaining states the returns decline 
from 3 to zero. Taking the states adjacent to Iowa, the 
returns are South Dakota 0, Minnesota 2, Wisconsin 9, IIli- 
nois 10, Missouri 6, Kansas 2, Nebraska 1. Iowa has 5 to 
her credit for each 100,000 of her population. 

The fact which stands out strongly in Mr. Michaud’s 
map is lowa’s proportion in contrast with the returns of 
Minnesota, Missouri and Wisconsin. First, Minnesota while 
not so old a state as Iowa, has had by reason of her two great 
cities at the falls of St. Anthony and her great lake port at 
Duluth, a commercial and industrial life that create greater 
expectations respecting the growth of conspicuous talent 
than are fulfilled; second, considering the long period of 
Missouri’s state history and the prominent part her central 
location has given her, in transcontinental movements, 
the numbers accredited to her fall below one’s natural antici- 
pations; third, the history of Wisconsin is coincident with 
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the development of Iowa, her population does not vary much 
in numbers from that of Iowa, yet the number of notable men 
and women born in Wisconsin is nearly double the number 
born in Iowa and living in 1903-1904.* 

Mr. Michaud’s conclusion that there is decreasing Intel- 
lectuality as we proceed from the states of the northeastern 
Atlantic seaboard west and south seems to be confirmed, 
taking the exhibits of his maps as the basis for deduction. 
But the force of his conclusion is materially lessened if we 
consider the brief histories of our western states and the 
vast and various opportunities for industrial activity and 
commercial gain that naturally attracted and absorbed the 
energies of a vigorous and thrifty population. In the older 
eastern states the pressure of population upon the means of 
subsistence, the severity of industrial competition, have 
operated to increase intellectual activity of the kind that 
attracts public attention. In the west our men of ability 
have been engaged chiefly in conquering nature and in 
securing economic independence. The next quarter of a 
century will probably witness a marked increase in the 
activities and achievement of men and women of talent and 
genius in Iowa for the same reasons that have forced them 
to the front in the older states to the east. 

[After the foregoing was in type three omissions and a 
duplication were discovered. These corrections were made 
in the text and in the tables, but few changes were made in 
the figures showing the percentage. | 


*See Mr, Michaud’s article, p. 44, already cited. 
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TABLE No. I. 


NUMBER BORN WITHIN SPECIFIED PERIODS. 


Resident Non-Resident 
2 Total 
Born Between Native |Non-Native Native spel nan 
M F M F M F M F M 
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TABLE No. II. 
NATIVITY OF NON-NATIVES. 


Non-Native 


Resident | Sometime 
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TABLE No. ITI. 
OCCUPATIONS OF NOTABLE IOWANS, 19038-1905. 
Resident Non-Resident 
Total 
Native sep, Native| Some 
I. AGRICULTUEAL AND RURAL ........|.....- 9 2 1 12 
Dip ComMMEROFAT: AND MIBROANTILEs oss |e s00 collesee cal sceeeclowee esl ce cess 
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Vie? Te OM MOATONA TA aterereye 6 irks cleicvwie w16i,5) «| eveusis, «ilies, breieilh¥ <ue,8,/4) ai] sve oie eiills ¥ sie ets 
PAGO OT Baw OUR a alereper=\ levels stcretiel oll los eke,<ileleisie novell fairest «: srs @| etereialein 3 
PATEL UNO U Bieler oie ecehovetas syoreyel ere terovere|lcaie comes 9 5 4 18 
Civil Emgineers..........6.. +2 ds crsvans 4 1 6 
HOE MSM yetsleder= «ie oieleleleis’sies1¢ \e)|e\\s1 6) 9 5 11 25 
Editors and Publishers........ 1 8 ied 7 83 
FANGL ERG EL KOR SacI teEN pore eters cretaro mics e lievayerexrerellicr crete: a:giliar enti s: avail reratensyspaullexers ia take 
a College Officials.......... 2 18 3 12 35 
be College: ProfessOrsie esis + clices «1 -i|'ems sie +] os s\[biv rie elses oi 
A[eseaowy cea niente: sires wuchilis/isiveteus’ eisiei|/aceverssere:ie @iove. ore Teese where 1 1 
TiebteLSicicie.cis ots te sisnstalis cae 1 4 3 4 12 
MU eSCieHIGl <1 o.ene alate otete rns eiatere:cisi lists oa +> wih ¥e1ereveve al i 
INTL OS@ Py cers ole als olerelode| 101-1 si Djs eelnliosa| lose savers il 
Physical Science......-.|...... 21 12 6 39 
Social Science ......... 3 3 4 z an 
UN aeolka a7 Soe6 bodo0 dp oa|onuwsn 1 ioacaae 2 
(@ AS Gd aoe mec once oonGa. ee 8 ila 10 25 
AG CEUTOLS cy sfiie ve iaie ores elelevel atone sitesele.s'| aisxenereie 1 2 38 8 
OL SGUPIOLATIBIL oie vis telele seis oer eits  oie2)|| ere eleva il ciel cnerats Die etsterace ul 
L@WYErs 200. cece cece ee eee ne 4 8 alts) 35 66 
(Dae Or Soop Bog OOo Bo on tel butanol arco ota a oboe 1 i 
Wi kacion tral ee eon Coens CBO Fal leecrd paltacto ose) poxneten ora 1 £ 
Physicians .....-++.+.seseeees AL 6 6 8 21 
BUNGE cence = © cies « Dsefath cars fell fol ov vasel fe sevsbawtex 4 a 5 
Vik, GExpeinidolbe vary (orien sod 6 Ono oboe ena ol loend on (Cooma o| |oeoc 4G) aoneod 
1 National...... 5 Ae ee een 5 GER Ol IS chad Rapier ato (ORE ereD Oc. 0.0] eoctror 
a OOngress ...6....s-000- 3 Aa 3 4 21 
PMP EK OCU EIWie ciate cud alcret oval irazemel-\|\"o8 6) a) -1's|llieLdealseetat-wcaile/<)i41/0\{| susie: sy nis)|| Voi eet 
Administrative......... 2 Ti axa oi 8 lye 
Meclimi@ailipurts oa teleiel cts. oes oie ene 1 5 4 10 
(ATID Vise» ea) ale volsiatl eletare=\]/2« © avol~ 1 1 BF 5 
NAVY <2 0-200 veces decel cece cele Scubs 1 1 2 
e Judicial..... WUT) Seeuel teckevstenl iene stones 1 Dliateherenens 3 
D YO, 5 .6u5 co So OURO O Dio ma Coual (eens Reh vepeme llavavcteks alli xiateretern ete @)seete 
IEE GTIBIV : elererelleters evel eiere's 1 5 ols Geatoreeats #f 
PU UUCLL@ Lares vaio isis wie 316 esi oyacerer ere 7. 3 2 12 
8 Municipal ............-seeees Alicnas Ballgccnoc 5oado|tone sollwation 
6" CRAGIN oom Seo SOO EO IODe | Dee bnclosnce a coledod paoe-dm cencicG 
Vil, MISOBDUANHOUS) <<+00s000 sere elicewea- 2 4 5 tae 
Total siete. ce: Odie , 22) 147 126 150 445 
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TABLE No. IV. 
COLLEGES WHENCE GRADUATED. 


Residents Non-Residents 


Some-| Total 
Na- | Nom- | Na- | time 
tives | Resi- 
dents 


X TowA INST rrurions ss. oes s os o<c'e cise wale ec] as ag Oe | gee ated ester aa aeraatee 
Central University soc nesescclae sae eter mle Sse 1 
Oharles City; College... <1. sc5 sce lowes e=lna sere 3 N (pen eae 
CoerCollegedccsriecn\<0:2% site om wile tl meee elind ea ae ae reer 
Oornell'Colloges ne ci<1- eaves serels 3 
Drake University scales sates 1 
Iowa College at Grinnell......... 2 

1 
2 


_ 


see eee 


e bo 


ClO RF ONIN Fr OON KWH bo 


Iowa State College .............. 
Iowa Wesleyan University ....... 
henox) College: is. scc ns ceea aa aten | a eee aaa © <|laeteterece 
Luther! College ey. civics ste 03's) pasie) a aerate 1 
Pent Oolere me sateuis'e sos c1s «datelets 1 
State University of Iowa......... £ 
Upper Iowa University.......... b | 
Washington ‘Colleges. .s0.'5..6 2... aie sae ee lace eee paseo 
Western College: <1 ic jesse wel so] ccemee Aesicoe Boocrse 


_ 
a 
— 
HH oe 0 
oo 


II. Oren Connecrare INSTITUTIONS’) sos. -+|>e00 «s]esceceles-seu|evewen 
LiSpedtal etn vie seeker Meneses ie he oe artca ee) ano iene 
Amberst Oollewe wiaetadeu sews ee tene 3 1 2 
BOWAGIN “Mees kis-nty Oe Seeley Weta ame eee 1 

Cornell University .......... 1 3 1 
Dartmouth College..........]...... Al cweecis 1 

2 

2 

2 


Harvard University... nee oe eerie eee 3 
North western « ocs.c ut fodislee nell ceed 1 3 
Oberlin Collega® nu cccemma nat eereee 4 1 
PLINCOGOD ins nce a te cake ERT CeCe Tete aH hess 
2 
4 


University of Chicago.......]...... 1 
University of Michigan......]...... 3 
University of Wisconsin.....]...... 2 
Vassar College...) cccvcteeesieere ccleeeeen 
Western Reserve College. ....|...... 1 
Williams: College... icScccsseleccees 1 1 
Wale: University .s-shsce aan’ 2 1 al 2 
West Pobobint iiahies vue sudtoececeneene 1 1 
Naval Academy... civ eccs ence 1 2 1 
2 Remaining by States 
Oslitornia is. tivews. sees 1 
Colorado s.10% 60s . . 3 
AMIMOIS figs vretescro ce i ealslthe SER area ae 9 7 
Dndlanna * 6s. ves newaee leeeen lee nes 5 3 
Kansas 


eee ee 


EPNONNEF PORE NIAAA RDH AD 


Bitohigan 150. c ces wntee aves Sense pres orn 3 2 
Minn soba oct iciancs sucetemn ee nlite A IG re wn il 
Migsousiits. suk ccs teen els whee. al Bhinowanre 
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TABLE No. IV.—CONTINUED. 


Residents |Non-Residen ts 
So - | Total 

Na- Ne Na- time- 

ives : ives esi- 

tives dents 
INGbiras Kiaiage cra visits *\sieit aiviesele)| oe 56.0.0 al al 1 3 
NIN NOL cis, Sralel ticle Mare) scencvaceis. ¢velllaereia sc 4 2 1 7 
MOpTES OU Rretaie tare Ie ciate ste, alethavehses etal ev aioce ss 6 4 vf 17 
RPO ON EE terete ote fara nteeta) 4 atsiertoneie ll sieyete\’e:2: ig, e's sich ¢ TD eccyetegs 1 
(DOD US VADIG linia ntsteleorstetoinie y|\oia\s.os.0 5 4 1 9 
IGG YT ital Ss Aoeion BOAn ee Ube Ceol Ped an Wi evereusiexe|laiieisectal 6 1 
Wie rriigon bine teas reyes siteie delet staat | aieceio,02.|/ spe «6 @)lasexere, ox 2 2 
MAS LTT Pu OM. cic tersteieicesaers ia ilisy ccs saxtisl ees ve La eaete 1 
WSBT AVT 1ID eee wi sye scope tscetoieneye aia! loins users UN evotsuorllistavaransye 1 
IVVAS CONST Tin aketelerela civseiiecueisselya.e|frevesars oie aL itecstetelieys 1 2 
HONG) ra Bobet tote ei aan everel ota taras ox usvetefonar's/I"aislsesusws||teve: sles s.lisjecevey 9.5 4 4 
Partial Collegiate Training ......]...... 2 3 5 10 
EN Ot SS PAGO Cpr i:ss-cereis ey eleie ieie valence 3 62 32 51 147 
FENG El crane tee use bi alld s6d se Merete "siete s 22 147 126 150 445 


TABLE No. V. 


NUMBER HAVING DOCTORIAL DEGREE (Ph. D.) FOR POST GRAD- 
UATE STUDY AND INSTITUTIONS GRANTING. 


Resident Non-Resident 
Institutions — Total 
Native| Nom" || Native| Some 
Worrell WimarvELslby nwo wie ao favre eh eiala.ol/eveielalee'|ioinere) oe lodonnd 3 
leroy Ooh dain pone doo] QoS Td oCnd acomc|SOoapDe esters 1 
Jobns Hopkins University........... 1 5 5 3 14 
Syracuse University...............-s[eeee? oS ME ScoudlloaamaT 1 
Mialer Wniversity ... 5 oo veer cpus ass 1 Ri sxe eteneiel nero slorece 2 
Washington University..........++-s/s2+06- Li iatetatstens:\ietale?ake 1 
Upper Iowa University............eeleeeeeeleceees Di evenetspes i 
University of Chicago .........+5..-+|+++++> 1 1 3 5 
University of Indiana ..........-s2.-)ee+eeeleeeee- aN aPicueve 1 
University of Michigan.............e)eeeeeeleeseee aL atevecerane 1 
University of Nebraska.......--.sseeleeseeeleceres|[ooeees 1 1 
University of Pennsylvania.......... Viste TL ivararedewe 2 
University of Wooster....--..-.seeeeleseees Tits cr eeeccie 2 3 
Total American........-...... 3 10 14 9 36 
ForrigGN— 
University Freiburg.........++++|eeee-- eon ool Send 1 
University of Gottingen.........|...++. liners Oars 1 2 
University of Heidleberg ......--|-.++-s|ssseee[eeeees 1 1 
University of Leipsic..........+.|+-+++- UlGiotxc- ciel jolboanc 2 
University of Munich.........---|eeeeee[ereees 2 aeree uted 2 
Total Foreign.........-s++eeeeleeeees 4 2 2 8 
Grand Total ..........2-.-000- 3 14 16 11 44 
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TABLE No. VI. 


CITIES AND TOWNS WHERE NATIVES WERE BORN OR NON- 
NATIVES RESIDED. 


Resident Non-Resident 
me- 
Na- Hon. Na- ae 

tives fives tives eat 

Rady bos ancctetyirs esate cee wiare cael ce ha erg ncotall caveneetaterfi acs layer 2ialh eieereene 1 
UA EGG ders wie cial ate grarmradenatsis ow eter unesrendeatlaneH ahent Sietee'| @ sie ctate Lies 
TTI WOLD pete arate tratetle atta als iat a) ater tater alien alte) Nicararwors Liacemtonlon baw 
ALB LON Pele sie occ ieee ahare iors auetehav aie cayalet anave Wevadew ale ahtareneten aereeeeie 1 
Alo ODA tac ais vaeanie nese Wee aque acemarael nearer’ Pe et Di aioe 
ERATOR s eieiere ease areranarere ante’ o<.4jati cla tayok eaters A herers exer 10 1 a 
THO SOTO pilaretetane wea tore eretmtelaneioyeve ana wie legiale tre Wad nonce esnaeS 
A Ulam Ei ceye che clterens as eretele.s fe Pe rn Pan ee cs oF (ene Oe ene 
ATOUIDON see cten stele ccane d.cic otra eeiala alavete [iea@.anc alone eeiere tee aot 1 
Belle Plain is s-cetslece. ae e't are lera Siatsiw.cne Gunna le Varstatetewil ic aie wile A e.ae caer 
OTL GO Ties « cietalere we arcial tere revaseherevarata) cre conmiall/< area eat oat ete BN ers te 
GONG frste ere <del a ale re atalaiane Ve wiar are serene e® [seman Dtareiera wisi) qpeeareices 
BoonesbOrGsiscs siersc en cias als we stetwe cae | wea emeilic es wie a aoe Bee 
Bri SGOT ve setare ieieta alee’s llein\s ion tet <i cvaleiela lala a eistelei bataaratals Glide hs 
SUE t OM ere ketarats ara le(telelatel steiwiera aia era 2 4 5 6 
Cedar Hapids satis scree sis steele eternal 1 5 2 2 
Contervilessivscssa<seacesmaevalee we am leases Eire eliccsatet 
GharitOncs wax bom <asanwesne acres wel aww erederceeele Ae ietetetee 
Oharles’ City) <i cies esis see seis lees wuss foave as Ljste-vacatellierstetnde 
CHOTrOkSe saad cow cuss ah ae eae ne Guha tue eatheedeieeonie 1 
MOL ATIN El Bia.e oe Sisie oie ace gusrate acs! a/a'd as cinrete laurel oe Al eraperdarel sce ome 
@lapioniccteraleas venmereshics cee cess ws Lewmctes A lawwtueslemativs 
CHET ONG ite tice tie te garelae wicawte e's se oan Md Coe eis Li xs ohare eh ees 
GUNGON Gs ateretctarsvareiaiese elses aihreke. aidaiete ental era mars 1 4 2 
I OLERS eel cracestale lenis 1s picielatewal ean w oairan memes th Bisa) cea ee 
GWounoll:Blufisics «ace caeslcce sare ers Bi svceen tere 1 8 
Oresob ackn ted ond 54 Ser alahere ecwpiel o- 6: Sieievare t ecace rel lie aeanes fF ee ee 
Orestonvaweweks es bank nieraint entered wie.om wile alee Goal bovarmeiteed ewes eanete 2 
Dg Mleig Merce s aise ¥04 Plate cste ote eran asererarell s Gree erelitenceme pW ares Secs 
Dayernportiinic sie vss uivteloasils met eeeancte 1 4 9 8 
WGGOTAL ess aienteracalsteats en Aly Wore sow tetcrcld kre malate Ihe are 2 2 
IDONNIGON vicate Caan ws eels acter ee eee altamueee bea Re ed Cees Bi 
Denmark’ Aatenanceeecteneies areik alk oalete wt] an Rea uf a 2 
Des Moines..... A AinereFelat avetels Wie Keceante 7 34 8 19 
DO Witti wantowes hedakte wtglu ite s/s, ro amrateticn Umterere 1 Di eseteatice 
Dubugues.ccssswess SRC # €i6 wAve wisi ow event 6 Bl ssiereteie 
WOVE tise e certs ccc avereietsne wie 6018 Kicalts \e'ltela.sia Wiavereacee | Sees 
BAIT ORT Eines aardn ashen Sa up iese eeaterets Dhayiaaterel eaaterete TA 
Ariel dima ickncae B, aG Sivahalove ates fell eee mee tHE ee Ns Soeur 
Bayette ws wncstanss evi eisiefaure Weis ah intel 1 3 Wi svaeateis 
Ft. Dodge ..... a8 De sw valeis ee were-ebyehelel | ae Leis ears 1 
Garden Grovecices is. cs uses Aci ie ile auavalivereee eels Lbgvetecatt ote 
Grinnelyoncdserasckeanitostarets eK Pe ics ee 5}. ie 15 
Hopkington ..... m faigi : arene Leas 
INGE PENGENGE. Gree evceivterneun ded ceser fais) ho eeorate Sree 2 2 
Indianola... sm... wale (bolus heifers avabere aaa iee ee Beet setyciltetry ' 2 
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Resident Non-Resident 
- | Total 

Na- fa Na- Aine 

tives tives tives cer 
OW AROUG Vara retrcrats sieht ere sc oerc cvs 1 15 4 21 41 
HEE OLN OTM ites scene itty Meise cede sis 's «|S Sous bsieaiels ole oeaen a 1 
NGO olor ateeieretere steals “a reve «steele Seeiwtore clic cows 4 1 7 12 
LS TSE CLG] ET sore 0p cages cree eo ce 1 1 2 
HOUT MSwal Omran tarde steicas let certs sles aye. sieckctv sell dics cemielleng ce dx Dis eee ail 
TECTNODANAUUIGY (An & i tee pew EONAR oN Ree en (Ee eee an Tl scxsnaniettens ul 
ME ENTLL OMNI OMT Rea eret cteucte vee ooh se ac eeecieve a! eens cs De ecsrers: lh ane alah tame 1 
ALERTSTN OCR ole deat) Gee NCENEy bo tae iA rn En Sheeran ee 1 
Meer OT GOs Ol biyeetereisretierenie atereierescass aitactecsuelcces os PAN recrey 2 
cw Otamemere erect te ein ey cesses eile ecole gop cel cwscce ‘il dl 
mV RU Sm pert etme stiee seretrccte) emcee te celica de cols lee ac 1 al 
SS RONTISS. “speech Och eee Cae ROE ere] ae ee Te eee ees 1 
WVU LOGON ett arate atch atsia.e te wave srciere Gisele Bia. |gvereee 4s 1 1 I 3 
APeier as Ovi em roaeeststn x fore eo araaie ota, eaeaeeomes es MS ol sasevdtcn ee. avs ot evanopeeen 1 
TEVA O Es CUB soroteraltesocttes carers eilefsserestata.ernie + Lipsy stecantee Als Goose 2 
Vette OSU OC nya ete leserarers ie (ete. 5 otesehey tna aot e's |pa-acslovera'Niateine «ciltoteee cace'l/es ace 1 
ANU Gated CIM Ret rte ctars'e sis osu, endive, aispavaserels wl eee inlg wade UN oe ae 1 
Deke chun Siyit We tetera teers cas-iejaa ots: steancveiaicutus tnesahe ate cate masse Weacnocs i 
DHS mall GO Wider state o's-<tis-0 sorareiietec ais’s (svecn ll recess cic iD isira: cha, tentel ty sterewems 2 
BYEEDSO Tig Ol Giycercemtee ster si ctates sueisvie avai Jeicss duets usll oes, Sms TW oenercen's 2 3 
WUC A Voreee hele teense, ase es esata) witse sa savel ecevetell ate ereiets{llereusteers|\aseye en <e iL i 
EMG UAEM O MOM ra Rete sretatrartoye.<corcisy Sieiseetssobnue.via wllic, oneeinetelvoaraesel ul 1 2 
Bem S GING cence crs: < eu ora\.sie oa Sciiavey ae 4 ae 1 2 155 5 13 
IV Use VEG UTIO Teste acs rete eye crata ia etaroeuk ete eae cleaves es Diltges ausies 2 7 
BV LES Ce GTA Goren spares vier evretene tee rak share SUal a afete eat 6 1 i 3 2 7 
PNiewaelieniytct OT Clore stots, Men-ctolet aay sPoreb ae a Scouse lass oe nes ecereuc ace) iL Rexeceteete te 1 
BNE ye OTE GO Tighe costs: sts. otrs1 91 a tebe et ie" ae-'sro eve-e'e'l ssvera, </ailS-ous ed « Tie sane. if 
ENG WerS TAT OTe aera s stacetels aoselstetet wise Oore(anvaecte lavas ae Die ap cates 1 
INIOW: OMe iva cist o's wie ale rates « setae aie s aed euat oeevee 1 Dera s 3 
ihGsaz {S) Seba Poon OO Se OPO Cb Oe can erie ited eras Diseraees L 
NOW wy OF Cl eens cece at aie te tenets. Susie teeta ai o7e eel ears bie Reka su sicclliscereveucss 1 
MOVE DO ape ccta ia sre tte of <1 elayerecoiareje die # «wa eels cesere« NF rere ie eae 1 
OO) Sei Carer mee ter en ese eh eleliabeuse)ariaie ste'"eisiels'| siere.stane iL (eres eco 2 3 
MOD SSIS OCH Eee ese cnet ss cdie at's iisere//oie alter tees aha Save suatin’fia ecdve) aue:|leleraxeuace al 1 2 
MP) Siten OOS eeerea otis Mores iee- so) a.eieras sce eicccilieth ee ere 2 2 i 5 
MOULIN VY EU Mee cerca costes erect aes eF naj oss a1 0 cise. ovail||enetia ane Dict seep oat eens a 
REBREIN IT el Gueeeretererct.cete vee ats suseelaterereie os duens [iareue.d, ea lta osnecens Las Seah a. 
SED COUN MASEL SEDI Citar ciereoste fete ss Weliorie etre tare a) a jacattat-on||¥i dca al ell wcapetmtames] se cave, inc i 1 
Princeton ........ Ret Nemes uueced cicMay Reet oia fousy| erate eve a lhatecccsete's Uyyesevdatee 1 
RES CLO) at Kore wemeerasier ene ans feces. cPstereia. +, W 51e oi laueysaaliaie-eoheee Dl ie arecere)lisareetta G} 
VC ONL br CMON Sone evensstemteate iene: se bres cere ‘a1-b. wecenecell ayaveSerone/| ae vscecnvs Aleve ey anans if 
SS ie MOM estat 256 Pena Gexenalcuere: a's, cae" s.a, ecoseve lieve. oxo. aac aera lentes 1 
Si@Uxe Olio Gr pub BOCES OC ao OO e | Sor cace 5 2 3 10 
Storm, Wak. .<%.< 0c. Fate cnameudnie ni sreme Grane lier s scenes DU ota eer acs ope tckee 1 
Se DORI Va rOIdl baeestte feet suerst a eye rsroratilel/e.e)lkeeretoueceb ster a's cts sl eaeeeneyea 1 
SCI CUIU Merete teaMeteresde acu ster rier ciapeles st aivuslis cove Dsus [asec eye)] ere yess soll Mucus. ea ih 1 
RSMUM TULL Megs Meteor ie anre ie fol ove: eueuaver'es «bietessia: iw ahealll eieasia: ave |(avsTeva-swae Deters i 
MAO LM Ee rent k a cscs) caters sistehel aavato se sus leiess soailisusceesuess Tt 3 4 
UDG O(N 5 ore ics Ol RPeRerS RE Eas ate ecsuetlaemsue sire DD ccatevecshe, |ntayacers ts \racoete dts 1 
VO LEC Ot eines at board eiauste nl eveusurne sens tae wislson is, ga) 6: lave Al antegate 2 6 
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TABLE No. VI—CONTINUED. 
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Resident Non-Resident 
a Ss -| Total 

Na- ioe: Na- time 

tives | tives tives pert 
TPMT Sapiereele «clea s.sasc diese es be a'sia's wales een eae 1 Licensee = 2 
ODOT 82s veac cg asenlare ance eo «6 0 Sm rele were este Rie mit eae a! 1 2 
Valley Junction.....6..-.-eseeeeeeeelereees Lincs: seh aidtate = 1 
VAT EOM oc ote rieihe a diets ew dies, 0 ple he eswitae ie owen Lies «ectaleoarnmee if 
Wapello ....ceccccccccce sere ccsecees eee ee gD 1 
Washington ....--eeeeec cece eeeeeeeelsnceceleceees jesavse 1 1 
WAterlOOinde obs rcarere dels a serena ere eeteifa een 1 Uhesiads = 2 
Wako k siicctee cnissmnuosvees wwies siveeteatin-e x Di crow wwhiacewtete = i 
Waverly .....ccccccsccccsccveccscepelececen|ecesne Ween 1 
WV.GHt tL TLEQII sc austere orcs ayercte. ale aletvarams mile aiee akeniet aie 1 Bla. wee < 3 
Winterseties feace cient aoe bc se cum uideral aan Matinee F | ee ae 2 
WYOMING. <.04s occ ca ccces cnlamis sews |n ems sel seuwes Di aairete 3 
IN Ob Stated c.wicc c's.018 0) 0'nic'a: arora vars/erel Ovals ecient ae 19 11 30 
POCA oe salt © ca naan cigierpicte a were ae 22 147 126 150 445 

TABLE No. VII. 
DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO GRAND DIVISIONS. 
Resident Non-Resident 
Portion rr et Total 
Natives | yNQta, | Natives | Sometime 

Northwest Quarter.... bf 25 6 13 45 
Northeast Quarter.... f 87 43 23 107 
Southeast Quarter.... 6 44 44 71 165 
Southwest Quarter.... 11 41 14 32 98 
Not Stated cs calei’s wine uaiene Be alee eee 19 11 30 
TGtal < saat ce ee 22 147 126 150 | 445 
IN OTOL ELOLE pie savers averal are 5 62 49 36 152 
Bonth Hall isvam cnet as 17 85 58 103 263 
Maat Halli. b:vas bse 10 82 87 94 273 
WERT ALES tx Caratiseg 12 65 20 45 142 
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LED ; hi ng special 2 Copan. ce | 
ZZ. ne (Leustand vonjidencesnthe , 
KL C ey CLL Ds U7 ZU Sans Se HPhavenoninatal ands by MEW) eh advice and wontentof the 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


REPUBLICATION OF SOLDIER RECORDS. 


Some months ago the writer in an interview printed in 
The Register and Leader, Des Moines, which was copied 
into many papers throughout the State, suggested the re- 
publication of the Adjutant General’s Reports, with like 
records of the Iowa soldiers of all our wars. No accurate 
roster has ever been published of the men who went to 
Mexico. In our opinion that record can still be found by 
looking for it in the right place. Then, the soldiers of the 
Spirit Lake Expedition and of the Northern Border Brigade 
should be included in such a work. An impression has 
gone abroad that our suggestion included a biographical 
record at some length of our soldiers. There are objections 
to this: In the first place, the work would be too voluminous, 
and second, it is impracticable at this time to secure the 
requisite information. Our idea is to publish rosters of 
each of the companies and of the field and staff officers, 
together with a brief history of each regiment, with a list of 
the engagements in which it participated, and a summary of 
its casualties. This information can be obtained at the 
present time from the Adjutant General’s old books, and 
from other sources. It would include the dates of enlist- 
ment and muster into the United States service, with the 
battles in which each soldier had participated, his casualties, 
whatever their result, and if living his present post-office 
address. 

Models for this class of publications are presented in the 
recently published reports of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and some of the other eastern 
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states. The Vermont report, however, is a very heavy 
quarto, and it would take probably three such volumes to 
contain the Iowa rosters. The New York report was pub- 
lished in handsome octavos, which we should judge to be 
the best form. Almost daily the Historical Department is 
called upon to furnish information concerning soldiers of 
the revolutionary war, and the war of 1812. We are also 
occasionally asked for lists of the soldiers who went to 
Mexico, which up to this time we have not been able to fur- 
nish. All the accessible information touching the Iowa 
soldiers and regiments should be collected as rapidly as 
possible, carefully edited and brought out in handsome dura- 
ble volumes. There is no work which would be more satis- 
factory to the people, or more pleasing to the coming 
generations. It would take some years to do all this work, 
and but moderate appropriations would be required. So far 
as we have been able to obtain the views of soldiers of the 
civil war the expressions have been unanimous in favor of 
this enterprise. The State can well afford to publish these 
records; it cannot afford to ignore them. 


IOWA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 

Doubtless the first to take form—the pioneer—in this 
State was that which was organized at Chariton, Lucas 
county, through the efforts of Col. Warren S. Dungan. It 
dates from June 10, 1901. It received notice in Tuer 
Annals, Vol. V, pp. 230-1, and an article which Col. Dun- 
gan wrote concerning it may be found in The Bulletin of 
the Iowa Library Commission, Vol. 2, No. 1, and in TuE 
Annats, Vol, VI, pp. 55-58. 

In Winterset, Madison county, a Society was organized 
March 15, 1904, of which Mr. H. A. Mueller is the leading 
spirit. He was chosen its first President. This society has 
lately promulgated its first constitution and by-laws, though 
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some of its members had been at work many months. It 
has already accomplished excellent results. 

A Society was organized at Lamoni, Decatur co., Sept. 
14, 1901, largely through the efforts of Fred M. Smith, edi- 
tor of The Saints’ Herald. A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted and the organization has since been doing some 
highly creditable work. A historical library of about 200 
volumes has been secured, and efforts are in progress to col- 
lect biographical sketches of the pioneer settlers, with their 
recollections of early Iowa days. That region is rich in val- 
uable materials to reward an energetic and enthusiastic col- 
lector like Fred M. Smith. 

The Linn county Society has met with a great degree of 
success. Its latest published announcement shows a mem- 
bership of 125, including leading men and women of that 
section of the State. In Messrs. Albert N. Harbert and Lew 
W. Anderson, the Society bas two of the foremost historical 
collectors in the State. Both have been remarkably success- 
ful. Mr. Luther A. Brewer, another leading member, is 
one of the finest, up-to-date book printers west of the Missis- 
sippi river and a successful collector of fine books. The col- 
lections of these gentlemen and of the society are growing 
rapidly, and their publications will be cordially welcomed. 

Mr. J. W. Ellis, of Maquoketa, Jackson county, has for 
several years been doing efficient work in local historical col- 
lecting, and we believe that a county organization has been 
' effected. 

Boone county has made a good start in this species of 
patriotic work, though no organization has yet been effected. 
Local historical collecting is in progress as a department of 
the Ericson Public Library, under the supervision of John 
M. Brainard, an ex-journalist of Boone. He has already 
performed much labor in collecting newspapers, books and 
pamphlets, manuscripts, original biographical data, engraved 
portraits and photographs of early settlers, specimens illus- 
trative of the natural history of that section of the State, etc., 
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etc. Quite recently the city council have authorized a local 
taxidermist to collect and mount the birds of Boone county 
for the Library. This work which is most commendable has 
just been commenced. Boone county abounds in prehistoric 
stone implements, and these are being gathered in. Every- 
thing indicates that Mr. Brainard will in a few years not 
only collect the local history and biography of that county, 
but also build up an interesting local museum. 


DENMARK ACADEMY. 


Our leading article presents a history of the quiet and 
secluded little village of Denmark, Lee county, Iowa, and 
of the celebrated institution of learning which has flourished 
there with undiminished success since 1845. This history 
is a pleasant and instructive one to read, for it depicts the 
wisdom which underlaid this most commendable enterprise 
at the start and portrays the tenacity with which its pious 
founders and supporters have pursued their labors for sixty 
years. Few schools of this grade have made so proud a 
record, whether we look to the distinguished names which 
appear in its list of graduates, the high grade of its scholar- 
ship, the patriotism which inspired its young men to enlist 
in the Union armies in the civil war, or the liberality of 
those who gave their time and money to its development and 
support, 

This article was prepared by Mrs. H. B. Quinton, who 
has resided in Denmark for many years, at the request of 
the Alumni Society of the Academy. She wished it also to 
be understood that she has drawn for her facts quite freely 
upon the late Rey. Dr. George F. Magoun’s “Asa Turner 
and his Times’’—a book well known to the Congregation- 
alists of Iowa—and sundry manuscripts furnished her by 
Prof. H. K. Edson of Grinnell, 

Prof. Frank Leverett, who was born in that town in 
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1854, graduating there and at the Iowa Agricultural College, 
and who has become one of the foremost writers upon the 
glaciers of this country, in a letter to the Editor of Tus 
ANNALS, says of Denmark Academy: 


I hardly know what I could say that would be worth inserting concern- 
ing the Academy as I knew it. I am keeping track of its work right 
along, and know that it is maintaining and in some ways improving its 
standard. There are more persons going to college from it now than in 
the days when it had an attendance much greater than the present, which 
shows pretty clearly that it is not deteriorating. There is in such a school 
an atmosphere of culture which is rare in the public school and which 
tends toward good citizenship. I wish our public sehools had more of it. 


THE COMMISSION OF GOVERNOR LUCAS. 


The original document is in the possession of the State 
Historical Society at Iowa City. Gen. Robert Lucas was 
appointed first governor of Iowa Territory by President Van 
Buren. The commission bears the date of July 7, 1838. 
This precious document has suffered very much from the 
lapse of time and possibly from lack of care during earlier 
years of its existence. Wherever blanks were filled with 
pen-writing the ink has become much faded. In some 
instances even the printed lines are so worn that it is quite 
difficult to trace them. It was kindly loaned to the His- 
torical Department for the purpose of enabling it to be 
reproduced in these pages. The result is shown in the 
facsimile which we print in this number. While the work 
is in some respects faulty it is certainly as good as can be 
produced without a better copy, which at this time is wholly 
out of the question. It shows as nearly as practicable what 
the commission was at the date of its issuance. We have 
made every possible effort to recover the commissions of 
Governors Chambers and Clarke, but up to this time without 
success. It is extremely doubtful whether either of them is 
in existence, and a matter of regret that they have not been 


preserved. 
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THE BATTLE OF ATHENS AGAIN. 


The following is an extract from a letter written March 
2, 1905, by Gen. H. H. Wright of Centerville, Iowa, refer- 
ring to the Battle of Athens: 


An account of that event in the border history of the great war 
should not leave out the commands of Col. John Adair McDowell and Col. 
Worthington, of the 6th and 5th Iowa Infantry Volunteers. Col. McDowell 
arrived at the Croton station just as the engagement was ending on the 
south side of the river. We heard the shot that sent the cannon ball into 
the hills on the north side of the river, and saw the little squads of the 
enemy scampering back over the hills into the big timber out of sight. 
The scene at the Croton station was calculated to chill the blood in the 
veins of stout-hearted men in the ranks of the military. Men, women and 
children, crazed with fear and excitement, running about crying and 
pleading for help to reach safety from the awful roar of the cannon and 
small arms. Col. McDowell quickly formed three companies of the 6th 
and proceeded to cross the river, the men taking their shoes and socks off 
and rolling up their pants—the water being about knee deep. 

The killed and wounded of Col. David Moore’s command were gathered 
into the store, houses and dwellings, where they were cared for by the 
doctors belonging to the troops and by local physicians. The Iowa com- 
mands furnished the picket guards for the outposts during the night and 
also the camp guards. So it is clear that the 5th and 6th Iowa were in 
the battle of Athens, causing Gen. Martin Green to retreat and the only 
pursuit made was by Col. W. H. Worthington, in command of detachments 
from the 6th and 5th regiments. 


Gen. Wright also takes occasion to notice another matter 
which appeals keenly to the old soldiers’ sense of justice. 
He is himself understood to be writing a book in which he 
will undoubtedly correct other errors and do justice to the 
merits of many heroes, For the present he says: 

I notice also that the common error is made, of describing the start 
from Atlanta by Sherman’s army as a wild scene of disorder and merri- 
ment, when in fact, there never was an army of 65,000 men and 35,000 
animals so well organized and disciplined, marching in such perfect 


order, as did that noble body of men under the eye of that grandest field- 
marshal produced by the war. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The State of Missouri, an Autobiography, edited by Walter Williams for the 
Missouri Commission of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Press of 
E. W. Stephens, Columbia, Mo., pp. 592. 


Missouri—“pronounced Miz-zoo-ry”—is here presented as fifth of the 
United States in population and wealth, as first in potential resources, and 
geographically as the central commonwealth of the Union. The story 
is told in a fine blazonry of facts, figures, maps, pictures, and portraits. 
Seventy pages are given to the history, government, climate, geology and 
physiography of the state; 75, to agriculture, live stock, horticulture, dairy 
and poultry; 50, to manufactures, mining and transportation; 24, to edu- 
cation, church, art and press; 20, to fauna, plant-life and fisheries; 74, to 
a description of the cities of the state; 228, to the 114 counties, two pages 
to each of them; and 45 pages to additional statistics of the state, and its 
exhibit at the Exposition. 

For the first thirty-three years of its existence the state was crippled in 
its growth by slavery. Illinois grew more rapidly. When a strip of lowa 
was thrown open to settlement, there was a larger migration thither than 
to Missouri. Although there was no large increase in the number of slaves 
brought into the state, its whole social and political life was dominated 
by the “peculiar institution.” Southern statesmen now acknowledge that 
the question of slavery in Missouri shaped the course of American history 
for forty-five years. Thus the Hon. William B. Bate, of Tennessee, said in 
the Senate of the United States, January 20, 1905, that in the case of 
Missouri, “that fire bell was struck in the night which continued its 
funeral peals from 1820 to 1865.” The repeal of the Compromise of 1820, 
under which Missouri had come into the Union, was nowhere supported 
with more spirit, or welcomed with so much eclat as in Missouri. The 
instructor in History, in the State University, says in this volume, pp. 
24-25, “The South in general believed that it was the intention of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, unexpressed it is true, that Kansas should be slave, 
and Nebraska free. Thus the Missourians would resent any interference 
with slavery in Kansas as prejudicial to their welfare and asa violation of 
natural justice.” It was in this faith and with these convictions that citi- 
zens of Missouri went into Kansas to establish slavery, and that by their 
votes they put it into the ‘““Lecompton Constitution.” 

While it may be unbecoming to raise those things out of their graves, 
at the same time it should not be forgotten that a most notable and for- 
ever memorable opposition to the extension of slavery, and to the repeal 
of the Compromise of 1820, came also from Missouri, though it proved the 
political downfall of the greatest public man in the history of that State. 
Because of that opposition, the name of Thomas Hart Benton was cast out 
as evil by the people of Missouri, who had almost idolized him for thirty 
years. Time, however, sometimes redresses great wrongs, and truth, 
crushed to earth, rises again. Another spirit has come to another genera- 
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tion of the people of Missouri. Invited by Congress, in common with the 
other states, to place in the capitol at Washington statues of two of its 
citizens, “illustrious for historic renown and distinguished services,” the 
legislature of Missouri, without a dissenting voice, made choice of Thomas 
Hart Benton and Francis Preston Blair (a man of kindred sentiments, of 
similar fates, and of the same high moral tone), for that honor. Their 
statues were presented to Congress, February 4, 1899, when Senators Vest 
and Cockrell, and representatives of Missouri, who had themselves been 
political antagonists of Benton and Blair, joined in tributes to their high 
character and great services. This volume says that “Missouri has 
developed farther and faster in the last quarter of a century than in all 
her previous history. Her wealth has increased enormously.’ Iowa, the 
first free state west of the Mississippi, rejoices in the alignment of Mis- 
souri by her side under the auspices of freedom, and in the magnificent 
prospect of growth and renown now before “the central commonwealth of 
the Union.” Ww. 8. 


Life, Letters and Travels among the North American Indians, of Father 
Pierre-Jean De Smet, 1501-1873. By Hiram Martin Chittenden, Major, 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., and Alfred Talbot Richardson. Four 
Volumes, pp. 1624, New York: Francis P. Harper, 1905. 

During the past dozen years the publication of several books of travel 
and exploration in the middle and far west has thrown a flood of light 
upon the history of that great expanse of territory. The surpassing value 
of the labors of Coues, Thwaites, Mrs. Dye, Chittenden and Richardson, 
in placing these records of the past before the world is quite beyond esti- 
mate. Dr. Elliott Coues edited several volumes which were brought out, 
though in limited editions, by the enterprising publisher of the work be- 
fore us. We believe that a place next in importance to the History of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition will be assigned to the Life and Letters of 
Father De Smet. He possessed peculiar qualifications for the work which 
he undertook. To the thorough education which is known to be absolutely 
essential for priests of the Society of Jesus to acquire, he united the zeal 
of the devoted, self-sacrificing missionary. Then he was endowed with a 
stalwart frame, great physica] strength, and health which carried him 
through marvelous perils by “flood and field” and beyond the allotted 
three score and ten. He devoted his life to the conversion, education and 
the betterment of the condition of the Indians in the region west and 
north of St. Louis, and stretching to the Pacific ocean. The field was a 
large one and the laborers were but few. This made the work of Father 
De Smet seem simply herculean. He became one of the most widely 
known men in the west. His present biographers say of him: 


Father De Smet’s travels were not confined to the western country. 
He visited many parts of the United States east of the Mississippi, crossed 
the Atlantic nineteen times and made one voyage around Cape Horn and 
two by way of Panama in the interest of his work. He was well known 
both in Europe and America, and wn one occasion was made the bearer of 
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dispatches from this government to several European courts. He took an 
active interest in public affairs and watched them with an eagerness which 
one would hardly expect from his exclusive order of life. 


It was his habit to make frequent reports by letter to his superiors 
beyond the sea. Many of these were compiled in volumes, some of which 
were translated into English, as they had been written in French. But 
these have been out of print for several years, leaving the field an open 
one for the present work. None of his published works would seem to 
have approached the present volumes in completeness and accuracy. 
Unimportant matters have been omitted, while hitherto unpublished letters 
have been carefully translated and added. A large map accompanies the 
present work showing the location of the various Indian tribes, the mili- 
tary posts, the missions established by Father De Smet, and the routes he 
traveled during the long years that he labored in the Rocky mountains. 
As a whole, the work is a most important one to the Society of Jesus, as 
presenting a history of the missions established by this able and most un- 
tiring and zealous missionary. He was so just in his dealings with all 
men, his influence over the Indians so great, that our government on many 
occasions sought his aid in making peace with the hostile tribes. He fre- 
quently received the most complimentary acknowledgment of his valuable 
services, from men whose names are now illustrious. Forty years ago, no 
man, whatever his calling, was better known throughout the valley of the 
Missouri. These volumes are among the most important ever published 
in the light they throw upon the manners, customs and modes of life of 
the Indians. They possess an ethnological value which it would be diffi- 
cult to estimate. Living among them for so many years, he became 
intimately acquainted with their mental traits and characteristics. He 
deemed the Indians “a good people” if they were treated with Christian 
kindness. His influence over them was unbounded. They knew him as 
one who never deceived them. He could go with safety among hostile 
tribes where any other white man would have been instantly slaughtered 
or inhumanly tortured to death. 

One fact gives the work an especial value in any Iowa library, and 
that is its narration of happenings within our State. He had established 
an early mission at Council Bluffs, and had crossed the State from east to 
west. Traveling by steamboat on the Missouri river, he visited many 
localities within the State of Iowa. Sioux City was one of the places in 
which he was well known and which he mentions many times. On one of 
his western journeys he went from St, Louis to Chicago (April, 1861), 
whence he traveled by the Northwestern railroad to Denison, Iowa. A 
great flood prevailed from the melting of the snows and he was detained 
three days at Boonesboro, the capital of Boone county. Reaching “‘the 
little village of Denison” with its “one little tavern,” he was detained 
three days more, when five other travelers joined him in hiring a wagon 
to convey them across the country to Sioux City, about 100 miles distant 
From this point he journeyed northwest by steamboat. He makes many 
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interesting observations on the soil and general appearance of the wide 
Iowa prairies, saying among other things that “deer and elk range here in 
good numbers.” He seemed to have an intuitive knowledge of the natural 
history of every region through which he traveled. The information con- 
tained in these large volumes has been most conscientiously edited and 
errors in former publications carefully corrected. To the student of 
Indian history and life they would seem to be indispensable. They should 
have a place in every public library. In addition to the map above men- 
tioned the work contains several portraits of Father De Smet from about 
his 25th year until he was “aged and gray.” A large bronze statue was set 
up at his birth-place, Termonde, Belgium, of which there is a fine illus- 
tration. 


Proceedings of the Academy of Science and Letters, of Sioux City, Iowa, for 
1903-4. Volume I. Published by the Academy. Perkins Brothers Co., 
Printers, Sioux City, Iowa, 1904. 

A Scientific Association existed for many years in Sioux City, but in 
1903 it was determined to enlarge its scope and publish a volume of pro- 
ceedings and original papers. The results of this action appear in a 
reorganization under the name of “The Academy of Science and Letters 
of Sioux City, Iowa,” and the handsome volume which recently came from 
the Perkins’ Press. This is an octavo of 191 pages which is clearly and 
beautifully printed, with many appropriate illustrations. Among the 
latter are excellent portraits of John H. Charles and Judge George W. 
Wakefield, both of whom recently passed away deeply lamented. No two 
other men had done more for the cause of science and letters in that por- 
tion of the State. The volume contains the constitution and by-laws of 
the Academy, lists of officers from the beginning of this work, details of 
the organization, biographical sketches of deceased members, with many 
scientific and historical papers. Among the papers, that of Hon. ©. R. 
Marks, on the “Monona County, Iowa, Mormons,” is especially interesting 
and valuable. The book is one which will often be referred to in the 
libraries fortunate enough to possess a copy. 


Cleiocrinus, by Frank Springer, No. 2, Vol. XXV. Memoirs of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College, January, 1905, pp. 91-114, 


with one plate. 

A history and description of the peculiar structure and stratigraphic 
position of certain unique fossils that have been found in the earliest beds 
of crinoids. The genus was established by a Canadian scientist in 1856, 
but has been a puzzle to crinologists. Mr. Springer has taken up the 
problem with his wonderful acumen and with his habits of close and 
thorough research, and elucidated the relation of this genus to the other 
forms of the same life that sported in the long ages of the palaeozoic 
world. This monograph shows the fine patience of his genius, and his. 
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accuracy and precision of statement and exposition, which have given him 


an eminent place among men of science both in Europe and in America. 
W. 6. 


The Indiana Quarterly Magazine of History. W.E. Henry, State Librarian, 
Manager; George S. Cottman, Editor and Publisher, Indianapolis. $1 
per year. 


This is the first number of an ably edited monthly magazine, “devoted 
to the past for the sake of the present.” The contents consist mainly of 
original articles, all of which are readable and historically valuable. It is 
devoted to Bibliography, Biography, Documents, History Studies, Re- 
miniscences, and Family Records. 


Biographical Sketch of James Bridger, Mountaineer, Trapper and Guide. By 
Major-General G. M. Dodge, New York, 1905. 


It will be remembered that in 1904 Gen. Dodge caused a monument to 
be erected in Mt. Washington Cemetery, Kansas City, to the memory of 
James Bridger, at which time his sketch was read by his secretary, Mr. W. 
N. Jones. This was published in the newspapers at the time. Gen. 
Dodge has just now published a revised and illustrated edition of this 
sketch in a neat pamphlet. It is a generous tribute to his friend, the dis- 
tinguished mountaineer and guide. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. By 
Joseph Thomas, M. D., LL. D., Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1901. 


Lippincott’s Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary of 
the World. Originally edited by Joseph Thomas, M. D., LL. D. New 
Revised Edition. Philadelphia. J.B. Lippincott Company, 1904. 


These large volumes have long been standard works of reference in 
public and private libraries, schools, colleges and editorial offices—the 
Gazetteer for fully half a century. They have been frequently revised to 
keep pace with the changes which are so constantly occurring. These 
editions necessarily contain a great amount of new material, and the 
biographical work presents a new feature in fifty fine engraved portraits 
of illustrious personages of the past hundred years. Formerly each work 
was ina single volume, which was too heavy for convenient use. In these 
editions each has been divided into two volumes which have been 
superbly printed and solidly and handsomely bound. They thus become 
the amplest single works of reference in the book markets of these times. 
They are indispensable in every well furnished public or private library. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


Jupcz Grorce D. WAKEFIELD was born in DeWitt, Ill., Nov. 22, 1839; 
he died at his home in Sioux City, lowa, March 10, 1905. Judge Wakefield 
was descended from New England ancestors who came to this country in 
pre-revolutionary days. His father was a prosperous farmer and his edu- 
cation, like that of country lads generally, was more or less irregular until 
he entered the preparatory department of Lombard University at Gales- 
burg, Ill. Here he remained until the breaking out of the civil war, when 
he enlisted in July, 1861, being mustered into Co. F, 44th regiment Illinois 
Infantry, Aug. 7, 1861, with the rank of corporal. In October following, 
he was taken with a severe attack of fever and confined in a hospital. He 
was unable to join his regiment until February, 1862. He was in the bat- 
tle of Shiloh and the siege of Corinth, and was severely wounded at Jack- 
son, Miss., July 12,1863. He took part in the siege of Vicksburg and fre- 
quently constituted one of the small parties of sappers and shovelers who 
attempted to surmount the line of intrenchment. After the war he con- 
tinued his studies at Lombard University. He entered upon the study of 
law in the office of Hon. Henry 8. Green, of Bloomington, Ill., and was 
admitted to the bar in 1868. Sioux City was then attracting attention, 
and he located there March 6, 1868, continuing to make it his home until 
his death. Judge Wakefield very soon attracted public attention and won 
favor. He was elected to the office of county auditor, which position he 
held for three successive terms, during all of which time he continued his 
study of the law. Upon his retirement from that office he entered into 
law practice with Judge Isaac Pendleton, which partnership continued 
until his elevation to the bench in 1884. Among lawyers over the State, 
as well as among his fellow townsmen, Judge Wakefield had an enviable 
reputation as a jurist. He hada high order of ability in logical analysis 
and marked impartiality in his judicial methods and decisions. In 1904 
he was President of the State Bar Association. Besides his interest in the 
law, Judge Wakefield was foremost in a number of scholarly and public 
activities that indicated his breadth of mind and wide range of interests 
and studies. He was an active promoter and director of the Floyd Memo- 
rial Association, which effected the erection of the monument to Sergeant 
Charles Floyd of the Lewis and Olark expedition. He was also a promi- 
nent member of the Academy of Science and Letters of Sioux City, being 
president at the time of his death. Judge Wakefield was a very forceful 
personality in his community, not because of an aggressive disposition, 
but rather because of his modest and genial temperament, combined 
with distinguished ability that compelled general dependence upon his 
judgment. People sought him out because experience had demonstrated 
the value of his judgment and the sincerity of his advice. 


Lor Tomas was born Oct. 7, 1848, in Fayette county, Pa.; he died 
March 17, 1905, on board a train near Yuma, Arizona, enroute to Los An- 
geles, where he hoped to recover from ill health. Judge Thomas was 
reared on his father’s farm in Pennsylvania. He received an ordinary 
common school education, working in the summer and attending school 
in the winter. He studied for four years in Vermillion Institute, in Hayes- 
ville, Ohio, He came to Iowa in 1868 and taught school in Warren county. 
In the summer of 1869 he began his legal studies. He entered the law de- 
partment of the State University, where he remained two terms. Upon 
being admitted to the bar he located at Storm Lake, which continued to 
be his home, with the exception of a few years, until his death. From 
1872 to 1885 Judge Thomas practiced law, devoting much time to ques- 
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COL. 8S. A. MOORE. 


1821-1905. 
Civil war veteran; State Senator, 10th and 11th general assemblies, and 


member of the House of the 29th; postmaster of 
Bloomfield, Iowa, 1875-83. 
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tions in the federal courts affecting land titles. He especially gained rep- 
utation as a successful defender of the rights of Buena Vista county against 
adventurers and swindlers who attempted to plunder that ceunty in the 
days of the land speculator. He was elected to the hench of the 14th ju- 
dicial district in 1884, in which position he rapidly gained distinction by 
his fair decisions and solid opinions. In 1898 he was elected to the 56th 
Congress and was re-elected on two successive occasions, completing his 
last term March 4, 1905. Judge Thomas was a man of more than ordin- 
ary strength of character. The following is from the tribute paid him by 
a former business associate, Mr. James F. Toy: “No young man ever had 
more friends in his home town or more people who confided in and ad- 
mired him for his fidelity to duty aud his probity of character. As years 
passed, he was as judge put to the test time and again, and his judicial 
opinions were respected by the bar of the State. As a congressman he 
was honored with appointments upon the most important committees in 
the House. In his business life his methods were progressive but strictly 
honorable.” 


Samuet A. Moorz was born at Lawrenceburg, Ind., Dec. 16, 1821; he 
died at Bloomfield, Iowa, Feb. 6, 1905. He lost his father when he was but 
six years old, which led to his being apprenticed to learn the trade of a 
printer at the tender age of eight years. After four years of printing office 
life it is recorded that he ran away because he was “over-taxed with labor 
and abused by older apprentices.” After this he worked in a store, on a 
farm, and at type-setting until 1849, when he started a Whig paper called 
The Spirit of the West, at Columbus, Ind. During his editorship he was 
appointed postmaster of his town by President Millard Fillmore. He 
served in the Indiana legislature in 1850-51, and removed to Davis county, 
Iowa, in 1853. Here he became a farmer until 1855, when he was elected 
county judge, returning to his farm, however, two years later on the ex- 
piration of his office. The outbreak of the civil war found him in the 
mercantile business, but in April, 1861, he enlisted as a private and was at 
once promoted to second lieutenant of Co. G, 2d Iowa Infantry. Some 
months later he was promoted to the captaincy of his company which he 
commanded in the siege of Fort Donelson. In that battle he was three 
times wounded and so severely that he was carried from the field. His 
wounds led to his resignation the following September, when he resumed 
his mercantile business at home. He was elected State Senator in 1863. 
In the following year he re-entered the military service as lieutenant-colo- 
nel of the 45th Iowa Infantry. After the war he was again elected senator. . 
and in 1892 representative in the General Assembly. He also served as + 
doorkeeper of the House. Col. Moore was an eloquent speaker—a favor- 
ite on the rostrum, a popular man, as his repeated elections conclusively 
indicate, a servant of the people whose record is an enviable one. 


Frep W. Favuxxes, editor of The Evening Gazette, of Cedar Rapids, was 
born on a farm in Dane county, Wis., April 18, 1855; he died at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., March 21, 1905, where he had gone to recover health broken: 
as a result of overwork. Besides a common school education, he attended 
the State University of Wisconsin. Thereafter he became a telegraph op- 
erator and later on reporter for The State Journal of Madison. He came 
to Iowa in 1871, and for some years was in the employ of the B. C. R. & 
N. R. R., as telegraph operator. In 1884, in company with Mr. C. L. Mil- 
ler, he purchased the daily and weekly Gazette, publications that were un- 
der Mr. Faulkes’ business and editorial control from that date until his 
death. Mr. Faulkes had a notable career as an editor and a citizen. He 
was independent in his editorial writing, being somewhat of a free lance 
in the freedom with which he criticised public policies and public men.. 
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He was a vigorous writer and sharp critic, and indifferent to whether or 
not a thing was popular. He was held in high esteem by all who knew 
him, especially by his intimate friends who were constantly the benefi- 
ciaries of his kindly disposition and generosity. As a citizen he was an 
important factor in the life of Cedar Rapids, and a beneficial influence in 
the politics of Iowa, because of the vigorous work which he constantly 
did in furthering the interests of his home city and better politics and 
government in the State. 


Epwarp F. Wrinstow was born in Kennebeck, Maine, Sept. 28, 1837; he 
died while traveling in Egypt, Feb. 13,1905. He came to Iowa in 1856, 
locating at Mt. Pleasant. He followed mercantile pursuits until the break- 
ing out of the civil war when he recruited a company at Ottumwa, of 
which he was commissioned captain when it was incorporated in the 4th 
Iowa Cavalry. This regiment had no little fame as the only cavalry troop 
that remained with Grant continuously from the beginning to the end of 
the Vicksburg campaign. His career in the army was noteworthy and 
meritorious. In January, 1863, he was promoted to the position of major, 
and in July following received his commission as colonel. Later on he was 
given commands of brigades and rendered valuable services in the armies 
of Sherman, Grant, Sturgis and Wilson. At one time in the latter part of 
the war Col. Winslow was chief of the cavalry service of the 15th Army 
Corps. He was brevetted brigadier-general in 1864, in recognition of the 
high character of his services as a soldier and officer. After the war Gen. 
Winslow became practically interested in the construction and manage- 
ment of railroads. He was closely connected with the management of the 
B.C. R. & N. R. R., and later was associated in the construction of the 
Union Pacific R. R. 


Epmunp Boorx was born in Springfield, Mass., Aug. 24, 1810; he died 
in Anamosa, Iowa, March 29,1905. He lost his hearing at the age of four 
years, and was educated at the American School for the Deaf at Hartford, 
Conn. He came to Iowa in 1839, and engaged in farming near Anamosa. 
He was one of the famous California “Forty-niners,” but returned to his 
Jones county farm five years later. He named the county seat “Anamosa,” 
for a beautiful Indian girl who came there in early days. He was for a 
time associated with the late Hon. Matt Parrott in the publication of The 
Anamosa Eureka, one of the oldest and most widely known Iowa weekly 
papers. In later years he has been associated in that enterprise with his 
son, Thomas E. Booth. While his deafness had been a life-long hindrance, 
Mr. Booth wielded a powerful influence in his town and county and had a 
wide acquaintance abroad. He was especially noted for his well directed 
efforts to better the condition of the deaf and dumb. 


Jessp A. RuNKuLE was born in Lisbon, Iowa, July 12, 1868; he died in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Jan. 19,1905. He was educated at Western College, 
Toledo, Iowa, and the State University, graduating from the law depart- 
ment of the last-named institution. Settling in Cedar Rapids he had built 
up a good law practice, and had become especially well known in the club 
life and educational work of that thriving city. He was one of the found- 
ers anda leading member of the Linn County Historical Society, and had 
been especially active in starting it upon its useful career. He took a deep 
interest in the State Historical Department, and at the time of his death 
was making a study of ahistorico-legal subject upon which he was prepar- 
ing a paper for this magazine. His death came suddenly from heart fail- 
ure. His loss was a serious one to the city and county of his residence 
and to the State, and was deeply deplored by a wide circle of friends. . 
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Epwarp C. Russeun was born in Louisville, Ky., September 13, 1841; 
he died at the hospital in Clarinda, Iowa, March 21,1905. Whena boy his 
parents located in Dixon, Ill. He enlisted in Co. A, 65th Illinois Infantry, 
and served until the close of the civil war. He studied law and was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1867 at Altona, Ill. He also established The Altona Mir- 
ror, the first paper in the town. In 1870 he removed to Corning, Iowa, 
where for many years he practiced law and engaged in newspaper work. 
He established The Adams County Union and The Free Press, and for a 
time edited The Oreston Democrat. In 1891 he removed to Oregon, where 
for four years he was U. S. appraiser for the ports of that state and Wash- 
ington. After a time spent in Alaska he returned in 1899 to Corning. He 
had been a member of the 21st, 22d and 23d General Assemblies. 


Tuomas B. Knapp was born in Danbury, Conn., July 9, 1822; he diedin 
‘Iowa Falls, Iowa, Jan. 31,1905. When a boy his family removed to New 
York state and later to Ohio, where he attended the academy at Norwalk. 
He spent some years during the ’40’s in Alabama and California. In 1854 
he located in Hardin connty, Iowa, and purchased land on the Iowa river. 
During the civil war he served as sutler of the 32d Iowa Infantry. After 
the war he engaged in business in Iowa Falls, where for a time he was 
postmaster, and for many years a justice of the peace. He was a member 
of the 11th and 12th General Assemblies, and was a delegate to the first 
Republican convention held in Iowa, at Iowa City, in 1855. He wrote 
many of his pioneer reminiscences for The Iowa Falls Sentinel. 


Puitre KE. SHaveR was born in Pennsylvania, May 6, 1829; he died at 
his home near Iowa City, October 11,1904. Capt. Shaver came to John- 
son county in 1844. In 1847 he enlisted in the Mexican war as a member 
of James M. Morgan’s company of mounted volunteers. For some time 
he was engaged chiefly among the Indians and became well acquainted 
with several tribes. He assisted in removing the Winnebagoes from Iowa 
to Minnesota. In 1850 he made the overland trip to California in a 
“prairie schooner,” returning via the Isthmus of Panama. When the civil 
war broke out he enlisted in Co. F, First Iowa Cavalry, and later received 
a commission as Ist lieutenant. He had held many township offices. 


Apam Y. Larimer was born in Bellefonte, Pa., in 1829; he died in Chi- 
cago, where he had gone for medical treatment, March 23, 1905. He was 
educated at Allegheny College. In 1852 he was admitted to the bar. In 
March, 1854, he traveled overland to Iowa and located in Council Bluffs. 
He was elected prosecuting attorney the following autumn and afterwards 
filled the office of county and probate judge for two years. He was a mem- 
ber of the 6th General Assembly, which convened in 1856. In 1876 he re- 
moved to Wyoming and engaged in the stock business. In 1886 he returned 
to Iowa and settled in Sioux City which has since been his home, and 
where he invested heavily in real property. 


Hues Logan was born in county Antrim, Ireland, in 1803; he died in 
Knoxville, Iowa, December 1, 1904, at the age of 101. The year of his 
birth saw the acquisition of the Louisiana Purchase by the United States. 
In 1826 Mr. Logan came to America; after living for a time in Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and in Ohio, he removed in 1855 to Iowa, settling in Marion 
county. When the war broke out he was debarred from service on 
account of age, but was finally admitted into the “Graybeard Regiment,” 
37th Iowa Infantry. He was one of the few survivors of that organization. 
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Epwarp J. Gauut was born near Belfast, Ireland, June 1, 1828; he died 
at his home near Cincinnati, Iowa, August 24, 1904. The family emi- 
grated to America in 1839, making their first home in Philadelphia. In 
the spring of 1853, Mr. Gault removed to Appanoose county, walking the 
entire distance from Keokuk, and settled near Cincinnati, where he has 
since lived and where he owned a large stock farm. He was prominent in 
county and State affairs. He served as a member of the House in the 9th 
General Assembly, and as State senator in the 14th, 15th, 20th and 21st. 


James F. BRENNAN was born in county Kilkenny, Muchalee, Ireland, in 
1851; he died in Fonda, Iowa, November 21, 1904, as the result of an acci- 
dent while driving. In 1878 he was ordained in his native county asa 
priest of the Roman Catholic church and the following year came to the 
United States. Father Brennan was for some years a “Cathedral Priest” 
at Dubuque, but Bishop Hennessey sent him to Webster City to take the 
place of Father O’Keefe. After a service of fourteen years with that con- 
gregation he went to Fonda, where his career was so suddenly ended. 


Franois A. J. Gray was born at Graysville, Green county, Pa., Feb. 11, 
1831; he died in Wilton township, Muscatine county, Iowa, March 3, 1905. 
He was married to Miss Adelene Palmer, at Wellsburg, West Virginia, 
May 31, 1854. When the war broke out he enlisted as a member of Co. C, 
18th Pennsylvania Cavalry, serving until 1863. In 1864 he removed to 
Iowa and settled in Muscatine county, on the farm which has since been 
the family home. He was closely identified with the financial interests of 
Wilton. He was a member of the 16th and 17th General Assemblies. 


Mrs. Exiza ANN Metvin SHRADER was born in Plymouth, N. H., Jan. 7, 
1808; she died at the home of her daughter in Iowa City, March 1, 1905. 
She occupied an honored position as a Daughter of the Revolution, as her 
father, Isaac Melvin, served in the Revolutionary War under Gen. Wash- 
ington, was taken prisoner, transported to London, and confined for three 
years in the Tower prison. She was a member of both the State and Na- 
tional societies. In 1813 her parents removed to Washington county, 
Ohio, where in 1828 she was married to John Shrader. 


Tomas Harris was born in Barnstable, Massachusetts, October 14, 
1832; he died in Montezuma, Iowa, October 5, 1904. In 1850, when a 
young man, he took the voyage around Cape Horn to California, where he 
remained for two years. In 1856 he left his native state and removed to. 
Towa, walking the entire distance from Iowa City to Poweshiek county, 
where he entered land. He gradually acquired large business interests in 
several western states. Since 1882 his home had been in Montezuma. 
He was a member of the 30th General Assembly. : 


Fueroner Howarp was born in Leeds, Maine, Oct. 5, 1853; he died in 
Colorado, where he had gone in search of health, March 83,1905. He grad- 
uated from Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, in 1879. In 1880 he came to 
Towa and for atime engaged in teaching school. He then entered the 
drug business at Onawa, Iowa. After several years he removed to Sheldon, 
where he continued in the same business for eleven years. From April, 
1903, he was a member of the State Pharmacy Board, serving several years. 
as its president. ; 
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